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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Articte I. This Association shall be denominated the AMERICAN 
SratTisTicaL AssociaTION. 

Art. II. The objects of the Associatjon shall be to collect, pre- 
serve, and diffuse statistical information in the different departments 
of human knowledge. 

Art. III. The Association shall be composed of Fellows and 
Honorary Members. 

Art. IV. All members shall be chosen by ballot; nomination for 
membership shall first be submitted to the Board of Directors ; if 
approved by them, the names shall be presented to the Association, 
and for election the affirmative votes of four fifths of the members 
present shall be necessary. Each Fellow shall pay annually two 
dollars, or twenty dollars at some one time. 

Art. V. Fellows only shall be entitled to vote, but Honorary 
Mewbers shall have the right to sit and deliberate in all the meetings 
of the Association. 

Art. VI. The officers of the Association shall be a President, 
five Vice-Presidents, a Recording Secretary, a Corresponding Secre- 
tary, a Treasurer, a Librarian, and three Counselors, who, together 
with the President and Secretaries, shall form a Board of Directors 
for the government of the institution, three of whom shal! constitute 
a quorum at any meeting regularly convened. There shall be also 
three Standing Committees of three members each, namely, on Pub- 
lication, on Finance, and on the Library. 

Art. VII. The Association shall meet in the city of Boston, on 
the third Friday in January, April, and October, and at such other 
times as the Board of Directors shall appoint. At the annual meet- 
ing in January, the Association shall hear reports of the Board of 
Directors, of the Treasurer, of the Librarian, and of the Standing 
Committees, elect officers, and transact other business. Vacancies 
may be filled at any regular meeting. Five members shall be neces- 
sary to form a quorum for transacting business and the election of 
members, but a less number may adjourn the meeting. 

Art. VIII. No alteration in this Constitution shall be made except 
on notice at a previous meeting, and by a vote of three fourths of the 
members present. 
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AMERICAN STATISTICAL LIBRARY. 


The American Statistical Association possesses a Statistical Libra- 
ry, the result of forty years’ collection, which is designed as a deposi- 
tory for statistical works of every nature. At present the Library is 
placed in rooms 31-33, Rogers Building, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston. Its collection embraces not only the publica- 
tions of the United States, but also many valuable reports issued by 
Statistical Bureaus of foreign countries. It also includes the very 
valuable statistical library collected by the former President, Dr. 
Jarvis, and bequeathed to the Association upon his death, in 1884. 
It is believed that the collection and preservation of reports which 
admit of a classification according to statistical groupings. will be of 
great public service, and the Association therefore earnestly requests 
a generous co-operation in still further enlarging the library in such 
directions. 

Reports of vital and social statistics, registration reports, census 
documents, municipal reports, documents relating to public works, 
reports of trade, commerce, taxation, finance, insurance, industry, 
labor, health, crime, education, and religion are especially desired. 
Due acknowledgment of all donations will be given, and, when prac- 
ticable, an exchange with the Publications of the Association will be 
made. It is especially desired that members of the Association will 
contribute copies of their writings. ~ 
For further information address 


DAVIS R. DEWEY, Secretary, 


Institute of Technology, Boston. 
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LIFE INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By WaLTeR C. WRIGHT. 


The first life insurance company incorporated in the 
United States was the Presbyterian Annuity and Life 
Insurance Company in 1759; the second was the Protestant 
Episcopal Corporation in 1769; and the third was the 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurance on Lives in 1812. 
They were all located in the city of Philadelphia. The tirst 
and third still exist. The business of the former two was 
confined to clergymen of the denominations indicated by 
their names. The latter has always done some general life | 
insurance business, but has been mainly devoted to the care | 
of trust funds. The company, perhaps, never had one 
thousand outstanding policies at any time, and, according to 
the last Pennsylvania report, only sixty-eight for the amount 
of $231,400. 

Agencies of some of the British life insurance companies 
were opened in the United States about the middle of the 
present century, but of late years such agencies have all 
been withdrawn. 

Walford, in his “Insurance Cyclopedia,” names the 
* Albion, 1851;” “ International, 1852;” “ British Commer- 
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cial, 1853;” “Liverpool and London, 1853;” ‘Colonial, 
1854;” “Royal, 1855;” and “ Monarch, 1855,” as having 
such agencies. The International, perhaps, did the largest 
American business, having policies amounting to about 
$5,000,000 outstanding in 1859. The company was found 
deficient in funds to comply with the Massachusetts law 
that year, and was enjoined from prosecuting new business 
in the state, after which its agencies were soon withdrawn 
from this country altogether, and the company has long 
since dissolved. 

All our earlier companies modelled their plans of business 
after those of British offices. Their charges were made 
upon the advance and “level” premium plan, and they 
were “ proprietary,” or “ stock,” “ mutual,” or * mixed.” 

On pages 4-8, I think, is a nearly complete list of all 
companies chartered and organized previous tu the Ist of 
January, 1888. The list is intended to include no companies 
which were chartered but failed to be organized, or which, 


though having the power, did not choose to do a life 
insurance business, and I may have failed to include a score 
or two which did a very limited business. To trace such 
instances, if possible, would scarcely be more profitable than 
to count the immature apples which fall in June. A 
considerable number of unused charters are on record. 


Mr. Eldridge, in his paper, the “Guardian,” of Boston, 
for 1883, pages 109-112, enumerates 822 charters used and 
unused, covering the privilege of life insurance whether 
obtained with the object in view er not. 

Many early charters were granted with general insurance 
powers. Now the rule, which seems wise, is to confine a 
charter to the privilege of doing only one sort of insurance: 
life, accident, fire, or marine. 

With the names of the companies I give their locations 
and dates of charter (some, including some now active, did 
not start business for some time after receiving charters), 
and the dates of ceasing to do new business of those not 
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now active, and also indicate which were incorporated by 
re-insurance in other companies. 

The affairs of the companies which have ceased business 
or failed without re-insuring have been, more or less rapidly, 
closed up in the hands of receivers. 

The dates which I give must be taken with some allowance 
for inaccuracies, as (owing to typographical errors, etc.) I 
have found a number of discrepancies in the records on 
which I have had to rely, mainly the reports of Insurance 
Commissioners, and Hine’s admirable * Centennial Issue 
Blue Book.” For instance, the date of charter of the New 
York Life Insurance Company, of which there is no doubt, 
however, is given differently in three of the New York 
reports. 

The history, and many interesting statistics of life insur- 
ance in the United States, are so fully, and on the whole 
impartially presented in the work above referred to, Hine’s 
“Centennial Issue Blue Book,” “Insurance Monitor” press, 
New York, 1876, and also with an exposition of its princi- 
ples in the American Cyclopedia, that it would be superflu- 
ous for me to treat.the same matters here, were it possible 
to do so in the limits of this paper. 

I shall devote this treatise mainly to an approximate 
exhibit of the growth of the business as a whole up to the 
present time, with some statistical illustration of its economic 
aspects, and the principal forms which it has taken. 

It will be seen that the whole number of companies named 
in my list is 223, and that 57 were still in operation in 1887. 
Three suspended in that year, and four are devoted to trust 
business, so that the present number of active companies 
is fifty. 

A correct general idea of the chartering, relative duration 
up to the present time, and dissolution of the different 
companies will be readily perceived by examination of the 
chart inserted between pages 8 and 9, which I have pre- 
pared as a companion to the list of names. 
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Table A. ALPHABETIC LIST OF UNITED STATES aches met 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


(Companies which have had more than one name are designated by the latest one.) 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


tna Life 

Alabama Gold Life 

Alabama Mutnal Life 

Alliance Mutual Life. 

American Life 

American National Life and Trust 
American Popular Life 

American Standard Life. .............- 
American Tontine Life and Savings... 
Amicable Mutual Life 

Anchor Life 

Asbury Life 

Atlantic Mutual Life. 

Atlas Mutual Life 

Ben. Franklin Life 

Berkshire Life 

Brooklyn Life. 

California Mutual Life. 

Carolina Life 

Charter Oak Life 

Chicago Life 

Chicago Mutual Life. 

Cincinnati Mutual Life 
Commonwealth Life 

Connecticut General Life. 
Connecticut Mutual Life 

Continental Life 

Continental Life 

Cotton States Life 

Covenant Mutual Life 

Craftamen’s Life 

Crescent Mutual Life, Fire and Marine 
| Delaware Mutual Life 

'De Soto Mutual Life. 


j ‘Diamond State Mutual Life 
7 |Dutehess County Fire, Marine and Life 


|Kagle Life and Health 
|Economical Mutual Life 
|/Empire Mutual Life 
Empire Mutual Life 
Empire State Life. 

| 


90 


par City, N. J... 


Charter or 
Organization. 


Year of 


Ceasing 


Business. 


Hartford, Conn.... 
Mobile, Ala 
Selma, Ala | 
Leavenworth, Kan. 
Philadelphia, I’a. ..| 
New Haven, Conn.. 
New York, N. Y.... 
Springfield, Ills.... 
New York, N. Y.... 
New York, N. Y.... 
Jersey City, N. J... 
New York, N. Y.... 
Albany, N. Y.....-- 
|St. Louis, Mo. 
Baltimore, Md 
New York, N. Y.... 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Memphis, Tenn.... 
Harttord, Conn.... 
Chicago, Ills..... oes 


“ 
. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.... 
New York, N. Y.... 
Hartford, Conn.... 


St. Louis, Mo....... 
New York, N. Y.... 
New Orleans, La. .. 
Wilmington, Del... 
St. Louis, Mo..... ‘i 
Wilmington, Del... 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


|Providence, R. I... 
New York, N. Y.... 
Chicago, Ills. 

Watertown, N. Y... 


Active,1887. 
1868 
1876 
Active,1887. 
1875 
1877 
Short lived. 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1877 
1871 
1867 
1870 
Active,1887. 


1876 
‘Short lived. 
| Active,1887. 


‘ 

ies 

| 
Name of Company. z Location. 
| 
1873 
esse 1850 
1847 
| 1867 
{cee | 40 1868 
1866 
1868 
1866 

| 45 1830 

| 205 1870 
1851 | 
| 178 1867'| 1872 
| 183 1867 1873 
1850 | 1886 
200 | | 1872 
136 1868 1873 
29 |New York, N. Y....| 1866 
30 |Macon, Ga.........| 1869 
31 | 1853 
32 | 1868 | 1872 
33 1849 1850 
34 131 | 1867 1873 
35 | 178 1968 | 1871 
38 1847 1853 
39 1866 1873 
40 1869 1872 
41 1867 1869 
42 | | 1872 
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Order No. 


| 


Name of Company. 


Equality Life 
Equitable Life 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
|Equitable Mutual Life 
|Farmers’ Loan and Trust...... 
|Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Life.......... 
|First National Eclectic Life 
|Franklin Life 
|General Life and Accident Mutual..... 
Georgia Mutual Life 
|Germania Life 
\German Mutual Life 
Girard Life, Annuity, and Trust....... 
\Globe Life and Trust. 
|Globe Mutual Life 
|Government Security Life 
\Great Western Life 


Greenborough Mutual Life............. 
Guardian Mutual Life 
Hand in Hand Mutual Life 
Hand in Hand Mutual Life....... acave 
Hartford Life and Annuity 
Hartford Life and Health.............. 
Hercules Mutual Life 
Home Mutual Life 
Homestead Bank and Life.............. 
|Homeopathic Mutual Life............. 
|Hope Mutual Life. .... 
|Hope Mutual Life. 
cinch 
|Jmperial Life 
International Life. 
|International Life Insurance and Trust 
Iowa Mutual Life 
\Iron City Mutual Life. 
00000006 
John Hancock Mutual Life 
Kentucky Mutual Life 
Kentucky Mutual Life 
| Keystone Mutual 


136 


| 


Location. Ceasing 

Business. 

Richmond, Va. .... 1869 |Short lived. 
Des Moines, Ia. .... | 1867 |Active,1887. 
New York, N. Y... 1859 
Philadelphia, Pa...) 1848 1852 
New York, N. Y:...| 1867 | 1872 
“ ,....| 1822 |Short lived. 

| 1868 1873 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1866 1882 
Newark, N. J....... | 1866 1269 
Macon, Ga......... 1869 1870 
New York, N. Y....| 1860 |Active,1887, 
St. Louia, Mo....... 
Philadelphia, Pa...) 1836 “ 
1857 
New York, N. Y....)| 1864 1879 
™ 1870 1874 
Chicago, Ills........ 1269 1870 
New York, N. Y....| 1865 1870 
Greenborough, N.C! 1853 1865 
New York, N. Y....| 1859 1873 
Cleveland, Ohio. ...| 1865 1871 
Laconia, N. H...... 1860 |Short lived. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ..| 1867 1874 
Hartford, Conn....| 1866 | Active,1887. 
New York. N. Y.. 1869 1873 
Brooklyn, N. Y..... 18€0 | Active, 1887. 
Cincinnati, Ohio,...) 1867 1871 
Pittsburg, Pa..... +.| 1868 1879 
Cincinnati, Ohio....| .... |Short lived, 
New York, N. Y....| 1868 1887 
Stamford, Conn....| 1847 1853 
New York, N. Y....| 1869 187% 
Detroit, Mich...... 1886 |Active,1887. 
Chicago, Ills..... 1869 1873 
\Jersey City, N. J...| 1868 1871 
Cedar Rapids, Ia...| 1886 | Active,1887. 
Pittsburg, Pa....... 1869 1876 
Cincinnati, Ohio....| 1850 1858 
Boston, Mass... .... 1862 |Active,1887. 
Covington, Ky..... 1850 1867 
Louisville, Ky......| 1855 1856 
Harrisburg, Pa.....| 1850 1870 
New York, N. Y....| 1853 1879 
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Year of 


By: 
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| 40 
| 141 
178 
reat Western Mutual Life............) .... 
| 209 
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Alphabetical List continued. 


Year of 
| 
& Name of Company. Location. | Ceasing 
£8 
EG | Business, 
89 |Laboring Man’s Life............... see Kewanee, Ills.......| 1869 1870 
90 |Life Association of America ........... St. Louis, Mo.......| 1868 1877 
91 |Life Indemnity and Investment........ Waterloo, Ia....... 1881 Active,1887. 
92 ‘Life Insurance Company of Virginia. .. Richmond, Va.....| 1871 
Chicago, Ills. .... 1869 1869 
4 |Lonisiana Equitable Life............... New Orleans, La...| 1869 | 1881 
95 |Manhattan New York, N, Y....| 1860 |Active,1887. 
Baltimore, Md.....) 1865 | “ “ 
97 |Masonic Orphans’ Home Life.......... ee Nashville, Tenn....| 1867 | 1869 
98 | Massachusetts Hospital Life............ Boston, Mass.......| 1818 |Active,1887. 
100 | Mechanics’ Life and Fire.............. .... |New York, N. Y....) 1813 Short lived. 
101 |Merchanta’ 1875 
102 | Merchants’ and Planters’ Mutual Life.. New Orleans, La...) 1849 1852 
103 | Metropolitan New York, N. Y....| 1866 | Active,1887. 
104 Michigan Mutual Life..... Detroit, Mich...... 1867 
105 | Miners’ Life and Trust................. Vottsville, Pa...... | 1860 |Short lived. 
106 | Minnesota Mutual Life............. 1870 187. 
107 | Mississippi Valley Life................. 181 |Louisville, Ky...... 1866 1872 
108 | Missouri Mutual Life................... 112 St. Louis, Mo,...... 1867 1873 
109 | Missouri Valley Life................... ... |Leavenworth, Kan.| 1867 1879 
Mobile, Ala........| 1871 |Active,1887. 
111 | Morris County Life and Trust....,.....| 1849 |Short lived. 
112 | Mound City Mutual Life. ...... St. Louis, Mo...... 1868 1876 
113 | Mutual Newark, N. J......| 1845 |Active,1877. 
114 |Mutual Benefit Life and Fire.......... . New Orleans, La...| 1849 | 1853 
115 |Mutual (New York, N. Y....| 1842 |Active,1887. 
116 | Mutual Baltimore, Md.....| 1845 1857 
118 [Mutual |Baltimore, Md.....| 1870 |Active,1887, 
119 |Mutaal Vittsburg, Pa.......| 1872 1875 
120 |Mutual Life and Accident.............. | Williamsport, Pa...) 1874 1876 
121 Mutual Protection Life.. ............... 63 |New York, N. Y....| 1868 1872 
122 | Mutual Protection Life................. Philadelphia, Pa...) 1870 1875 
123 | Nashville Life...... Nashville, Tenn....| 1867 1876 
124 |Nashville Mutual Protection Life....... 1855 
125 | National 155 | Washington, D. C..| 1867 1872 
127 |National Chicago, Ills....... 1865 1874 
128 |National Life.......... |Elizabeth, N. J..... 1866 1872 
129 |National Life............ Seeevccccccecs Louisville, Ky......| 1868 |Short lived. 
130 | National Life and Health.............. Kalamazoo, Mich..| 1865 1866 
131 | National Life of the U. S. A............ Chicago, Ills....... 1868 |Active,1887. 
132 | National Loan Fund Life .............. New York, N. Y....| 1837 |Short lived. 
133 | National Safety Life................... Philadelphia, Pa...| 1851 1852 
134 | National Union Life and Limb......... New York, N. Y....| 1863 1873 
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Alphabetical List continued. 


Name of Company. 


|New England Mutual Life 


5 |New Jersey Mutual Life 


New York Life 

|New York Life and Trust. ............. 
|New York Mechanics’ Life 

|New York State Life 

‘North America Life 

North American Mutual Life 

|No. American Mutual Life and Health 
North Carolina Life. 

\No. Carolina Mutual Life and Health.. 
\Northwestern Mutual Life 
|Northwestern Mutual Life 

|Ocean Mutual Marine and Life 

\Odd Fellows’ Life and Trust 

Ohio Life 

Ohio Life and Trust 

\Pacific Mutual Life 

‘Peabody Life 

|Peninsular Mutual Life 

|Penn Mutual Life 


Pennsylvania Co. for Insurance on Lives 


|Pennsylvania Life 
|Philadelphia Fire and Life 
|Pheenix Life 


Piedmont & Arlington Life 

Pittsburg Life, Fire, and Marine 
Policy-Holders’ Life and Tontine 
Pottsville Life and Trust 

Presbyterian Annuity and Life. 
Protection Life 

Protestant Episcopal Corporation 
Provident Fund and Life............. “. 


Provident Life and Trust. .... eccccececs 
Provident Mutual Life 

Provident Savings Lite 

Prudential Life 

Putnam Life 

Public Life 

Republic Life 

Republic Life 

Royal Union Mutual Life 

Satety Deposit Life 


Boston, Mass 
Newark, N. J 


New York, N. ¥....| 


New York, N. Y.... 
Philadelphia, Pa. .. 
Raleigh, N. C 


“ 


Chicago, Ills 

New Orleans, La... 
Philadelphia, Pa. .. 
Cleveland, Uhio.... 
Cincinnati, Ohio.... 
San Francisco, Cal. 
New York, N. Y.... 
Detroit, Mich 


Philadelphia, Pa.... 


“ 
. . 


St. Louis, Mo 
Hartford, Conn.... 
Richmond, Va 
Pittsburg, Pa 
Charleston, 8. C.... 
Potisville, Pa....... 
Philadelphia, Pa. .. 
Chicago, Ills 
Philadelphia, Pa. .. 
New York, N. Y.... 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago, Ills........ 
Philadelphia, Pa... 
Charleston, 8. C.. .. 
New York, N. Y.... 
Newark, N.J......- 
Putnam, Conn...... 
Philadelphia, Pa. .. 


Chicago, Ils 


Des Moines, Ia 
Chicago, Ills 


| 
| 


Charter or 
| Organization. 


Active,1887. 
1877 
Active,1887. 


“ “ 


1813 


|Active,1887. 

| 1865 

Short lived. 
1857 

| 1875 

|Active,1887. 
1872 


5 | 1866 


| 


Active, 1887. 
“ 
Short lived. 
1852 
1851 
|Active,1887. 
1880 
lived. 
1873 
‘Short lived. 
Active,1887. 
1876 
No pub. rec. 
1868 
1887 
1867 
Active,1887. 
1870 
Active, 1887. 
“ 
1871 
Short lived. 


1874 


|Active,1887. 


1873 


7] 133 
Table A. 
a Year of 
| 
25 ; 
Business. 
| 
137 1841 
138 
140 €3 |Syracuse, N Y......) 1866 | 1872 
141 1862 1875 
142 155 1860 1p75 
144 1872 1882 
145 1862 
146 |Milwaukee, Wis....| 1857 
147 | 1857 
148 cove 1835 
149 1840 
150 1873 
151 sses | 1840 
152 1867 
153 1871 
14 1866 
155 | 1817 
160 |Pheenix Mutual Life...................] «++ 1851 . 
161 | 1869 
162 1858 
163 90 1870 
164 1860 
165 1759 
166 1867 
167 1769 
168 | oni 1867 
169 |Provident 1887 
170 |Provident Life and Investment.........| ...- 1865 
171 | 1865 
172 1869 
173 cose 1875 
174 1876 
175 1871 
176 1368 | 
: 


Order No. 


| 
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Alphabetical List continued. 


Name of Company. 


Number. 


Reinsured with 


Location. 


St. Louis Mutual Life 
Security Life Insurance and Annuity.. 
‘Southern Life 
Southern Life Insurance and Trust..... 
Southern Life and Trust 
Southern Mutual Life. 
Southern Mutual Life 
Southern Mutual Life. .... 
Southern Mutual Life. .... 
Southwestern Lite 


State Mutual Life......... 
Susquehanna Mutual Life. .... 
Travelers’ Life and Accident 
Trenton Mutual Life 
Union Assurance Lite 
Union Mutual Life 
United Fire, Life, and Marine 
United Security Life and Trust 
United States Annuity and Life........ 
U. S. Life Insurance Annuity and Trust 
United States Mutual Life and Casualty 
Universal Life 
Vermont Life 
Washington 
Washington Life... 
Western Life. .... 
Western Mutual Life. .... 
Western New York Life................ 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Benefit Life. . 

Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund Life. 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Life 
Wilmington, North Carolina, Life...... 
World Mutual Life....... 
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St. Louis, Mo....... 
New York, N. Y.... 
Memphis, Tenn.... 
Mobile, Ala 


. . . 


Athens, Ga......... 
New Orleans, La... 
Columbia, 8. C..... 
Louisville, Ky 
Dallas, Texas....... 
New York, N. Y.... 
Worcester, Mass... 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Chicago, Ills... .. 
Galveston, Texas. .. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Hartford, Conn.... 
Trenton, N 
New York, N. Y.... 
Cincinnati, Ohio... 
Portland, Me. 
Covington, Ky 
Philadelphia, Pa. .. 
Hartford, Conn.... 
New York, N. Y.... 
LaFayette, Ind,.... 
Philadelphia, Pa. .. 
Trenton, N. J 
New York, N. Y.... 
Burlington, Vt 
Richmond, Va...... 
New York, N. Y.... 
Washington, D. C.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Cincinnati, Ohio.... 
St. Louis, Mo....... 
Batavia, N. Y 
New York, N. Y.... 
Nashville, Tenn.... 
St. Louis, 
Wilmington, N. C.. 
New York, N. Y.. 


Year of 

Ceasing 
3 3 | Business. 
oF 

1857 1873 
1862 1876 
1866 1876 
1866 1869 
1836 [Short lived. 
1847 | 1856 
1850 1853 
1854 1868 
1866 Active,1887. 
1874 Short lived. 
1867 | 1871 
1845 | Active,1887. 
1854 1856 
1869 1876 
1870 1875 
1872 1883 
1863 | Active,1887. 
1847 1852 
1818 1840 
1867 | Active,1887. 
1848 “ “ 
1865 1870 
1868 1871 
1850 1851 
1850 | Active,1887. 
1867 1868 
1850 1862 
1868 1869 
1865 1877 
1868 | Active,1887. 
18€0 Short lived. 
1860 | Active,1887. 
1874 |Short lived. 
1860 “ “ 
1866 1869 
1867 1869 
1868 1879 
1864 1871 
1867 1876 
1868 1808 
1869 1873 
1866 1873 


In addition to the foregoing the German ‘Mutual Life of Cincinnati, Ohio, with 5074 


policies in force Dec. 31, 1868, is named in the tenth New York Report. 
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It will be seen that charters were granted most frequently 
between 1845 and 1851, when thirty-five, or sixteen per cent 
of the whole number, and 1864 and 1871, when one hundred 
and ten, or forty-nine per cent, were granted. 

Looking at the dissolutions, twenty-two occurred between 
1851 and 1859, and one hundred and six, or sixty-four per 
cent, between 1866 and 1879. 

Many of these dissolutions were of small and short-lived 
concerns, organized under the stimulus of the peroids be- 
tween 1845 and 1851, and 1864 and 1871. None of the 
thirty-five companies dissolved prior to 1860 had acquired 
considerable assets, and a large proportion of their policies 
were written for short terms of years, thus having little 
individual present value, whence their dissolution excited 
little attention outside of the persons and communities most 
immediately concerned. The failure of the Ohio Life 
Insurance and Trust Company in 1857 was significant only 
as a bank failure. 

It is generally conceded that the educating and populariz- 
ing influence of the Annual Reports issued from the Massa- 
chusetts Insurance Commission under its new organization, 
commencing in 1858, and the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment commencing in 1860, was the prime cause of the great 
increase of life insurance business which began soon after, 
and the springing into being of numerous new companies a 
little later, as I have pointed out, was a natural sequel. 

The table, page 10, shows the companies which were oper- 
ating iu 1860 with some features of their business, as shown 
by the Massachusetts and New York reports for the year. 

The census of 1860 gives 47 companies, or two less than 
I have named in this table,as in operation in 1860, with 
60,000 lives insured (policies was probably meant), for 
$180,000,000. Thus it would appear that the 22 companies 
whose figures I am able to give embraced more than three 
fourths of all the insurance in force at that time, allowing 
for any possible deficiency in the census returns. 
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As, reckoning five persons to a family, there were 6,288,604 
families in the country according to the same census, and 
taking a family as a suitable unit of measure of the progress 
of life insurance since the protection of families is its 
principal function, only one family in one hundred and five 
had the benefit of its protection in 1860. This is supposing 
each policy insured a separate life. In fact, so many persons 
held more than one policy that probably not one family in 
125 was actually protected. 

Seeing that the aggregate business in 1860 of the twenty- 
seven companies whose figures I am unable to present was 
so small, itis plain that the business of the thirty-five 
previously dissolved was insignificant. Thus, fortunately, 
our lack of reliable and full earlier records is of small 
practical account. 

No lessons, however, are more valuable to the wholesome 
prosecution and development of any business than those to 
be learned from its failures, and as some of the failures of 
life insurance companies which have occurred since 1860 
produced great public agitation, and directly served to 
stimulate the growth of one of the later forms which life 
insurance has taken in this country,—I refer to assessment 
or co-operative life insurance,— before proceeding I give a 
table, pages 12-14, illustrating this aspect of the business 
as relates to “level” premium, or more correctly speaking, 
“investment” life insurance companies. 

No ratios are needed to discover the prime cause of these 
failures. It was too great eagerness for increase of business, 
and extravagant outlay to procure it. I have given the 
figures of the New England when six years old, to show 
that whether we compare the early history of the solvent 
companies with that of the failed ones, or their contemporary 
history, we find the same fact apparent,—a great disparity 
in the expense figures. We may take it as a very liberal 
rule to say that after a company “investment” or “ assess- 
ment ” is well started, or is a couple of years old, management 
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TABLE DEDUCED FROM THE ANNUAL STATEMENTS OF SIX 
FAILED AND TWO SOLVENT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Interest on Capital Stock, at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, is excluded from expenses in 


all cases ; also profit and loss items when separately stated. Taxes are included. 
FAILED COMPANIES. 


LiFE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


Mo. 


Amount Insured. 


Death Claims Paid. 


Management Expenses. 


$5,765,000 
24,605,800 
44,840,240 
52,847,446 
50,746,485 
51,204,332 
41,460,729 
33,901,527 


* Report to State of Iowa. 


CONTINENTAL. NEW YORK. 


3,700,100 
13,994,350 
26,871,630 
40,509,906 
53,717,630 
56,284,716 
60,247,390 
57,791,483 
53,650,538 
51,179,234 


1,000 
25,500 
69,850 

164,249 

293,012 

494,031 

553,336 

701,055 

624,347 

518,994 


UNIVERSAL. NEw YorK. 


2,000,550 
4,674,290 
5,967,890 
9,298 247 
9,835,727 
10,818,209 
13,815,779 
17,142,886 
18,322,637 
20,265,221 
35,907,240 
25,655,085 


* Re-insured the Guardian Co. 


|| 
ae #1868 $00,000 $56,756 
a 1869 58,015 355,115 
a 1870 198,626 469,024 
1871 308,682 529,851 
Me 1872 453,330 761,020 
ore 1873 790,519 560,884 
A 1874 530,584 584,165 
ve: 1875 573,089 508,106 
1867 171,062 
ie 1868 279,771 
bie 1869 390,742 
1870 497,782 
=a 1871 652,415 
1872 645,026 
1873 631,930 
om 1874 623,033 
1875 653,515 
ave 1865 7,000 38,901 
as 1866 43,000 89,721 
“ae 1867 70,500 101,418 
1868 65,050 130,508 
1869 79,730 140,408 
1870 157,616 169,774 
a 1871 175,898 186,372 
pa 1872 195,942 210,127 
Sai 1873 232,997 243,424 
< 1874 377,920 392,315 
#1875 580,138 616,250 
ae 1876 540,409 467,662 
. 
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FAILED COMPANIES CONTINUED. 


New YORK. 


Amount Insured. 


Death Claims Paid. 


Management Expenses. 


$2,929,937 


8,615,437 
11,626,218 
13,865,871 
19,197,103 
25,630,270 
29,823,095 
27,904,485 
29,820,685 
29,316,031 
22,957 
21,744,480 
20,913,024 
18,053,716 
14,733,095 


$18,469 


Security Lire INSURANCE AND ANNUITY. 


New York. 


473,250 
2,238,600 
4,344,683 
7,859,588 

12,195,550 

17,670,649 

24,313,996 

31,828,332 

35,940,424 

31,077,738 

31,113,562 

26,529,883 

23,395,255 

20,617,269 


000 
65 
20,000 
41,200 
91,200 
95,150 
135,111 
182,309 


15,660 
29,707 
50,877 
79,082 

130,495 

205,034 


323,439 
315,132 
273,252 
261,003 


Norru 


RICA. 


New York. 


= 139 | 

Year. 

1864 $00,000 

1865 15,000 81,901 

1866 4,338 143,107 

1867 106,050 154,608 

1868 143,286 240,703 

1869 152,169 358,377 

1870 274,487 434,264 

1871 3A7,875 379,494 

1872 405,176 318,064 

1873 414,871 320,949 

1874 460,355 242,839 

1875 372,329 225,828 

1876 367 AT 230,081 

1877 345,639 343,060 ; 

1878 313,584 270,243 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 244,127 

1869 383,966 

1870 363,860 414,661 ; 

1871 497,816 344,678 

1872 490,161 

1873 566,614 

1874 433,333 

1875 364,954 

1862 206,200 000 2,608 

1863 2,088,350 . 1,000 32,423 

1864 4,938,850 26,000 51,406 

1865 10,887,750 28,000 107,360 

1866 18,460,992 105,000 218,164 

1867 29,101,562 197,820 378,744 : 

1868 34,169,339 223,898 481,691 

1869 34,455,074 330,326 443,540 

1870 34,501 572 644,288 391,816 

1871 37,063,467 564,769 365,564 

1872 32,685,676 1,147,955 292,424 

1873 30,137,806 783,604 325,364 

1874 26,138,640 619,707 524,335 i 

1875 10,877,981 613,447 132,617 


SOLVENT COMPANIES. 


MuTUAL BENEFIT. 
Commenced 1845. 


American Statistical Association. 


New JERSEY. 


Amount Insured. 


Death Claims Paid. 


Management Expenses. 


$26,141,732 

36,287,124 

55,037,435 

73,719,391 

92,843,251 
104,516,845 
123,528,245 
129,928,689 
130,904,083 
133,137,290 
133,164,169 
131,443,818 
131,938,427 
134,104,103 
131,846,985 
126,193,045 
119,179,592 


147,189,403 


$264,908 
287,500 
411,802 
630,944 
869,220 
845,420 
1,072,061 
1,221,710 
1,416,556 
1,579,428 
1,951,746 
1,979,227 
1,974,839 
1,971,107 
1,992,695 


2,678,056 


$110,771 
154,271 
271,368 
368,424 
447,105 
507,798 
622,895 
696,057 
715,193 
701,417 
673,401 
711,591 


NEw ENGLAND MutuaL. Mass. 
Commenced 1844. 


4,710,496 
18,660,020 
21,382,324 
25 492,62 
31,438,497 
40,583,724 
52,748,184 
66,058,900 
71,877,781 
69,975,896 
67,815,7 
65,964,525 
64,329,160 
62,595,608 
60,581,039 
58,940,326 
58,438,077 
56,154,379 


69,754,124 


140 [14 
Table C. 
1862 
1863 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
a 1874 646,347 
a 1875 696,742 
1877 1,921 ,008 582,234 
1878 1,762,259 548,050 
oe 1850 39,417 8,271 
= 1862 188,660 58 391 
1863 205,000 77,17 
1864 243,150 81,628 
1865 312,786 128,170 
1866 294,949 21 ,595 
1867 366,100 302,971 
= 1868 499,000 471,301 
1869 665,669 492,361 
4 1870 708,000 392,851 
ss 1871 825,099 362,717 
ie 1872 824,898 452,474 
1873 759,41 334,096 
ecg 1874 938,335 333,090 
1875 820,174 315,693 
1876 806,462 287,650 
1877 834,661 308,626 
1878 674,056 287,022 
1887 1,016,322 438,764 
a 
~ 
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expenses exceeding seventy-five per cent of current death 
claims continuing for more than one year at a time are 
extravagant, and inexcusable; and, as a rule, they should 
not reach fifty per cent even when the company’s rate of 
mortality is low. I here mean in the case of an “investment” 
company the management expense on account of insurance, 
or after deducting from the total a fair allowance for 
investment expense. 

Of course there were auxiliary causes of these failures. 
The times from 1870 to 1874 were hard; but from this cause 
the solvent companies suffered equally. In declaring 
“dividends ” to save appearances the managers of the failed 
companies were probably tempted to go beyond their sure 
means after meeting expenses and claims, and as their 
companies fell in public credit, the desertion of their healthy 
members and failure to get new ones caused considerable 
and sudden rise in their rates of mortality, as the table 
shows, but not enough to make this a prime cause of their 
failure; and finally desperate and dishonest attempts to 
improve their exhibits, and “ wreckers” were not wanting 
to complete their ruin. ' 

That none of these failures were due to an over-supply of 
the natural demand for life insurance, or of companies to 
furnish it the table of progress of the business, which I 
present further on, will show. Good counsel. was not lacking 
to stay them, but it was not sufficiently heeded. 

As early as the summer of 1868, Elizur Wright, whose 
Annual Reports as Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts, 
1859 to 1866, were acknowledged to have contributed more 
than any other individual effort to popularize life insurance, 
and who was thus a most fitting agent to correct the abuse 
of that popularity, had formulated the principles which 
should govern the healthy development and management of 
an investment life insurance company. These principles he 
afterward fully elaborated and illustrated in his work called 
“ Savings Bank Life Insurance,” published in 1872. 
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Finding that they were grossly violated by the considerable 
forfeiture of premium reserve at surrender, and for non- 
payment of additional premium, and in the unscientific scale 
of awards of commission to soliciting agents, he at once set 
about persuading the companies to correct these faults, 
meeting with some immediate success in gaining the endorse- 
ment of some leading company managers, and the almost 
unanimous support of his brother Actuaries, but prompt, 
general and unyielding opposition from agents. 

The Acting Superintendent of Insurance of New York, 
William Smyth, in his report for 1875, said, touching one 
aspect of this question, “the Massachusetts non-forfeiture 
law or some similar enactment enabling a policy-holder to 
retrieve an act of forgetfulness on his part, or the failure of 
the agent to give the usual notice, would do much to restore 
confidence in the integrity of life insurance management.” 

It is not in place to discuss this matter here further than 
to point its bearing on the course of life insurance business. 

With strong motive rather than reflective temperament as 
a class, but for which to be sure they would not be well fitted 
for their calling, the life insurance agents of the country 
taking the judicial office into their own hands, in this instance 
played the part of the boor who slew the goose which laid 
the golden eggs. ‘The agents’ pay is usually the larger part 
of the expense of a life insurance company; and such was 
the loss of public confidence, and the shrinkage of the 
business of many companies between 1870 and 1880, that the 
majority of agents of investment companies suffered much 
loss of income, and many who scoffed at the reasonable pay 
which a reform of the basis of their commissions would 
have allowed them, were actually driven from their calling 
altogether, or forced into the service of associations acting 
on the new “assessment” plan at a much less rate per 
$1000 insured. Yet the table given further on, of the 
growth of life insurance, shows that, if the early records of 
“assessment” insurance could be fully recovered and in- 
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cluded, very little break would appear in the progress of the 
business as a whole. 

No actual failures of “investment” companies of any 
magnitude had taken place when the first of these associa- 
tivns formed. But their early literature proves that the 
rumor of the extravagance and forfeits of the “investment ” 
companies was their stimulating cause. 

Here let me say that whoever may gather a full collection 
of life insurance canvassing literature of different dates will 
do a valuable service, as no thorough history of the institu- 
tion can be written without it. 

The “assessment” associations took their rise largely 
among the members of free-masons, odd-fellows, and other 
like existing social organizations. This popular movement 
- for furnishing life insurance was naturally very crude at the 
start, as indeed it must be admitted the first plans of business 
companies were in many respects. 

Most of the earlier associations offered no fixed sum of 
insurance, but only to pay as much as a single assessment 
might yield. 

Their watch-words were that life insurance should be 
conducted like fire insurance, without any considerable 
accumulation of reserve funds which might be squandered 
by unfaithful officials; and singularly enough they under- 
took at the same time to collect “level” premiums of $1.00 
or so at each assessment, wholly regardless of the difference 
in age of the several members to be assessed. 

Nothing is more patent than that an irremovable difference 
subsists between life and fire insurance, consisting in the 
naturally increasing cost per dollar of the former (unlimited 
by investment), as life advances, and the practically fixed 
cost of the latter. 

The disregard of this natural difference, or the tax which 
it placed on the generosity of the younger members of a 
society in bearing much of the natural burden of the older 
ones, will account for the rapid dissolution of many of the 
first formed. 
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The Pennsylvania Insurance Department was the first to 
keep careful records of them. On December 31, 1880, forty- 
five organized in that state are reported in operation. A 
list of seventy-seven are named as organized or projected in 
1881, and yet on December 381, 1882, only thirty-seven appear 
in operation. 

It would be an arduous task to collect a full list of these 
failed or abandoned societies.. There have certainly been 
many hundreds. 

Keeping no large funds in hand, their dissolution has been 
attended by little hardship to their members in general, but 
of course has caused the same hardship to the members not 
at the time reinsurable, which such members of an invest- 
ment company suffer by its failure. 

The leading managers of these societies have for several 
years held conventions to discuss their interests, and have 
not been slow to learn by experience. 

They began to be numerously organized in 1867 and 
1868 (a few earlier). The California report for 1868 inci- 
dentally names eleven in that state. Few, if any, which have 
been organized within the past ten years have failed to at 
least grade their assessments according to the difference in 
age of their members at entry, and some have latterly 
assessed more, if not quite strictly according to the difference 
of age of their members at all times. This, and their social 
accessories, and I think also the slowness of investment 
companies in introducing the needed reform of their adminis- 
tration already alluded to, has greatly aided the perpetuation 
and growth of the more vigorous, which I confess has 
considerably outstripped my anticipations. They are of 
two kinds, “social” and “business.” The latter employ 
soliciting agents in the same way as “investment ” companies. 

They have fairly justified on the whole their claims to 
being, as regards their main contention, that life insurance 
could be furnished at much less business expense than it 
had been in the past by “investment” companies as a rule. 
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It will be seen by the figures of some of the principal 
ones, which I give in my closing table, that, after allowing 
for the fact that the statements of some of them omit 
important items of expense which those of “investment” 
companies do not, they compare well in economy of expense 
with the best “investment” companies. 

But whether their other main contention will hold good, 
that a considerable market does and will permanently exist 
for pure insurance such as they aim to furnish, when 
“investment” is furnished as it is beginning to be by some 
companies, and may be by all, free from forfeiture, and at a 
low ratio of expense, remains for the future to prove. 

Having introduced the two leading sorts of life insurance 
companies, I now give a table, page 20, showing the prog- 
ress of life insurance as a whole, from 1860 to the present 
year, as completely as I have been able to determine it. 

I have found no reliable minutes or collections of the 
aggregate of assessment business prior to 1877. It probably 
amounted to many millions before that year, and it may be 
that research would find that the business has had two dates 
of maximum expansion, one culminating, perhaps in 1870 or 
1871, and marking the rise and decline of assessment 
companies formed on the “$1.00 assessment” plan; and the 
other the present development of the business. Starting 
with 1881, the figures I give are quoted from the annual 
reports of the conventions of “assessment” companies, and 
are for the latest years, [ think, nearly exhaustive. 

The figures of “investment: companies I have gathered 
from the various State Insurance Reports within reach. 

Compared with my chart of the formation and dissolu- 
tion of companies, and the figures of the Census of 1860 and 
1880, which I give, they will be seen to be pretty exhaustive. 
They do not probably fall five per cent short of complete- 
ness for any year. The chief omissions are the early figures 
of Pennsylvania companies, and the figures of several south- 
ern companies. 


Table D. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE GROWTH OF LIFE INSURANCE IN THE UNITED STATES 
FROM 1860 TO 1888. COMPILED FROM STATE OFFICIAL REPORTS. 


*There are no full or reliable records 


“ 


Industrial. . 


Totals ...... 


Totals ...... 


Totals ...... 


Totals ...... 


|Investment. . . 
Industrial... . 
| Assessment. . . 


\Totals ..... 


\Investment... 
\Industrial.... 
| Assessment. 


Totals ...... 


Totals... 


Assessment... 


Investment... 
Industrial.... 
Assessment... 


Investment... 
Industrial. ... 
Assessment. .. 


Investment. . . 
Industrial.. . 


Investment... 
Industrial.... 
Assessment... 


Investment... 
Industrial.... 
Assessment... 


Investment... 
Industrial.... 


Investment. . . 
Industrial... . 
Assessment... 


Investment. .. 
Industrial... . 
Assessment... 


Description 


Number of Companies. | Policies in | 
of Company. | Existing. | Included. | 


BR: : 
ee: : 


: 88 


Amount of 
Policies. 


$182,131 ,258 
199,162,102 
274,724,237 
408,579,396 
602,652,253 
896,130,331 

1,220,552,351 

1,657 539,410 

1,968 ,193,162 


2,232,337 ,408 
2,191, 230,995 
2,164,731,010 
2,034,174,797 
1,815,415,394 
1,622,212,323 
1,027,751 
125,000,000 
1,748,240,074 
1,551 ,720,676 
2,025,531 
1,553,746 ,207 
1,511,235,317 
4,440,591 
500,000,000 
2,015,675,908 
1,546,423,922 
20,479,78 


1,734,825,472 
33,170,807 


6,329,032,270 
2,293,651,291 

198,431,170 
4,473,768,742 
6,965,851 ,203 
2,540,158,528 

254,528,975 
4,711,339,708 
7,506,027,211 


Grose Assets. 


$27,361,409 

31,365,819 

38,805,349 

60,145,597 

64,998,954 

95,244,066 
131 936,571 
188,818.654 
242,691 ,462 
275,424,478 
310,309,134 
348,772,221 
373,921 ,988 
413,484,299 
421,494,439 
419,580,338 
410,502,709 


000 
411,002,709 


426,076,951 
422,978,577 


"2,136,138 
452/816,361 
473,567,072 


3,739,876 
477 306.948 
494,183,942 

5,701,449 
499,885,391 
512,981,151 


13,313,991 
591,928,614 
613,366,816 
“17,546,952 
630,913,768 


of Assesement Companies prior to 1877. 


about 3 per cent more 


+ The figures of the Investment and Industrial Companies are distinguished only as to the 
number and amount of policies in force. 
of business. 

+ By the Census of 1880 there were 59 Companies having 725,560 policies ~po—y | to 
31,560,756,437, with assets amounting to $442,272,471, or han 
my figures embrace. 


All the Indastrial Companies do both sorts 


146 
- 
67,161 | 
Year 73.901 | 
1861 Investme 48 4551435 | 
1862 49 223,276 | | 
123 2,125, 7 | 
1867 | “ eee 780,874 2,143,230,197 
| 885,725 | | 
74 837,774 | 
1 3 | 670,106 | | 
1875 panies | 10,627 | | 
685,17 
| | 655,129 1,300,000 
“| 48,65 278,57 
| 275,000 | 868 
‘ 235,855 731,868 
sssment. 58 23,! 
“ 663 47 306,826 860,779,959 
1882 319 2,245,993 | 1,844,077,762 
“ 525,148 0,057,082 
“ 55 eee 1,505,243 
1883 450 450 2,934,746 | 
“ 450 497 | 801.419 1111142.252 238 636 
1884 40 3,549,923 "094.053.863 
“4 | 433 478 2,05 5 669.624 10,048,295 
7 - 866 126,66: 10,048 
“ 48 | 1,377,150 4.108.308.783 555,292,674 
“ 1,838,130 | 578,614,623 
“ mnt...) 477 463 "895,638 
“| Assessmer = 51 1,780,372 | 
1886 462 4,703,041 | 
| = 971 082 } | 
“ 5,996 | | 


Errata: 
Page 146, in column * Namber of Existing,” read,— 
For year 1866, 78 instead of 77. 
For year 1867, 103 instead of 102. 
For year 1868, 121 instead of 123. 
For year 1870, 133 instead of 134. 
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It will be seen that “investment” life insurance starting 
in 1861, with a patronage of less than one family in a hundred, 
or less than a policy of #30 apiece if it had been equally 
divided among all families, grew to providing in 1872 a 
policy for nearly one in a dozen families, or $250 to $275 per 
family, evenly distributed. It then declined in popularity 
till in 1879 it had about two thirds of its volume in 1872. 

Selling investment to the public upon terms which they 
would repudiate separately offered and explicitly stated it 
would seem is up-hill work, even when its character is 
somewhat disguised under the combinations of “level” 
premium life insurance policies. Here is food for the reflec- 
tion of those agents who resisted a simple, moderate, and 
effective measure of reform when their business was in the 
height of public favor. 

Since 1872, if all sorts are included, it will be seen that 
the business has somewhat recovered, having reached 
$2,794.687,503 on December 31, 1887, which is about $233 
per family evenly distributed. 

Deducting, however, the foreign portion of the business, 
for four companies are now maintaining agencies abroad, 
which was computed by Commissioner Tarbox on January 1, 
1886, to be $203,811,086, and may now be taken as certainly 
over $300,000,000, and the “industrial” business to which 
I shall recur presently of $254,528,975, I find a balance of 
$2,240,158,528, which is about the same as the volume in 
1872, and, owing to an intervening increase of probably fifty 
per cent in the population, equals about $175 per family. 
Reckoning by policies, this provides for one family in about 
fourteen ; or, considering that many persons hold more than 
one policy, perhaps one in twenty. 

« Assessment” insurance has grown to provide a policy, 
or certificate, for one in every six families, or $390 per 
family evenly distributed. 

Life insurance of all sorts evenly distributed would now 
secure about $600 to every family upon the death of its 
natural supporter. 
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How completely this indicates that the field is covered de- 
pends on the number of years income of its natural supporter, 
which may be considered a fair average amount of insurance 
to be held in favor of a family. It is not rare for men to 
insure to the amount of ten, or even more, years’ income. 
If three years’ income is taken as a fair average, the field is 
about one quarter covered. 

It may be thought somewhat embarrassing for an advocate 
of “investment” life insurance to present an exhibit in 
which in all its branches it is only 37 per cent of the total. 
But a further analysis of the figures as they now stand will 
show the case not so discouraging for the advocate of pure 
or rightly conducted * investment” insurance, if I may be 
allowed the expression. In other words, I mean “ invest- 
ment” insurance which is freed from speculative features, 
and in which care is taken that the investment element shall 
be secure, and yet duly remunerative and at the practical 
command of the policy holder. 

Analysis will show that the largest social “assessment ” 
company hitherto, acting as one body, the Knights of Honor, 
had in 1884 some #260,000,000 of outstanding certificates ; 
and on December 31, 1887, but $241,988,000. The largest 
conducted on the business plan, the Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life, increased in the year 1886 from $123,353,500 of out- 
standing certificates to $150,175,250, and only to $156,554, 100 
in 1887, and is now, like the larger “tontine” companies, 
seeking to recruit its membership by agencies abroad. There 
appear to have been no less than 475 distinct “ assessment” 
organizations operating in the year 1887, scores of which 
had less thau $10,000,000 of certificates outstanding, and 
are thus liable to ready dissolution as the result of adverse 
influences. 

I mention these facts in no spirit of spiteful antagonism ; 
“assessment,” or pure insurance, has certainly made good its 
claim to economy on the whole in management expense. 
There is room already in the country for at least two 
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hundred substantial and permanent life insurance companies ; 
and if the large “assessment” companies find that the 
market for pure insurance is not what they have reckoned as 
opposed to properly limited “investment” insurance, a 
change of plans will not be difficylt for them. 

The investment companies were never better organized 
than now. Indeed, the tendency to concentration among 
them is greater than the provable merit of the larger ones on 
the whole justifies. 

Too great public confidence is being placed in mere 
volume, which, when it has passed a certain limit, has no 
practical value whatever. - 

It is true that analyzing the “investment” business 
exhibits cutgrowths of great magnitude which cannot be 
approved ; but the leaven, or best form, will still be seen to 
be growing faster than the lump. 

I will specify the objectionable features first. I so con- 
sider the entire “industrial” business. Placed on the lives 
of dependent children as it is largely, for the benefit of their 
parents or guardians, it is analogous to slave life insurance, 
one of the causes of the failure of several otherwise ordi- 
narily well conducted southeru companies, and is certainly 
objectionable if it exceeds in the slightest the amount of the 
actual privation which would be felt in meeting barely decent 
funeral or like expenses, the function which is generally 
cited to justify it. But there are other grave objections to 
it. The premiums usually charged for an adult policy are 
sufficient, if paid to an ordinary company in quarterly or 
half-yearly instalments, to pay for the very best class of 
endowment policy, of about a third larger average amount. 

The American laborer is not so degraded that, when he 
realizes the advantage to him, he will not exercise the thrift 
to make less frequent payments, and save the enormous cost 
to him alleged to necessarily attach to the weekly collection 
system of industrial insurance. 

To explain this point I have prepared the following table : 
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How completely this indicates that the field is covered de- 
pends on the number of years income of its natural supporter, 
which may be considered a fair average amount of insurance 
to be held in favor of a family. It is not rare for men to 
insure to the amount of ten, or even more, years’ income. 
If three years’ income is taken as a fair average, the field is 
about one quarter covered. 

It may be thought somewhat embarrassing for an advocate 
of “investment” life insurance to present an exhibit in 
which in all its branches it is only 87 per cent of the total. 
But a further analysis of the figures as they now stand will 
show the case not so discouraging for the advocate of pure 
or rightly conducted “ investment” insurance, if I may be 
allowed the expression. In other words, I mean “invest- 
ment” insurance which is freed from speculative features, 
and in which care is taken that the investment element shall 
be secure, and yet duly remunerative and at the practical 
command of the policy holder. 

Analysis will show that the largest social “assessment ” 
company hitherto, acting as one body, the Knights of Honor, 
had in 1884 some $260,000,000 of outstanding certificates ; 
and on December 31, 1887, but $241,988,000. The largest 
conducted on the business plan, the Mutual Reserve Fund 
Life, increased in the year 1886 from $123,353,500 of out- 
standing certificates to $150,175,250, and only to $156,554,100 
in 1887, and is now, like the larger “ tontine” companies, 
seeking to recruit its membership by agencies abroad. There 
appear to have been no less than 475 distinct “ assessment” 
organizations operating in the year 1887, scores of which 
had less than $10,000,000 of certificates outstanding, and 
are thus liable to ready dissolution as the result of adverse 
influences. 

I mention these facts in no spirit of spiteful antagonism ; 
“assessment,” or pure insurance, has certainly made good its 
claim to economy on the whole in management expense. 
There is room already in the country for at least two 
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hundred substantial and permanent life insurance companies ; 
and if the large “assessment” companies find that the 
market for pure insurance is not what they have reckoned as 
opposed to properly limited “investment” insurance, a 
change of plans will not be difficylt for them. 

The investment companies were never better organized 
than now. Indeed, the tendency to concentration among 
them is greater than the provable merit of the larger ones on 
the whole justifies. 

Too great public confidence is being placed in mere 
volume, which, when it has passed a certain limit, has no 
practical value whatever. 

It is true that analyzing the “investment” business 
exhibits cutgrowths of great magnitude which cannot be 
approved ; but the leaven, or best form, will still be seen to 
be growing faster than the lump. 

I will specify the objectionable features first. I so con- 
sider the entire “industrial” business. Placed on the lives 
of dependent children as it is largely, for the benefit of their 
parents or guardians, it is analogous to slave life insurance, 
one of the causes of the failure of several otherwise ordi- 
narily well conducted southeru companies, and is certainly 
objectionable if it exceeds in the slightest the amount of the 
actual privation which would be felt in meeting barely decent 
funeral or like expenses, the function which is generally 
cited to justify it. But there are other grave objections to 
it. The premiums usually charged for an adult policy are 
sufficient, if paid to an ordinary company in quarterly or 
half-yearly instalments, to pay for the very best class of 
endowment policy, of about a third larger average amount. 

The American laborer is not so degraded that, when he 
realizes the advantage to him, he will not exercise the thrift 
to make less frequent payments, and save the enormous cost 
to him alleged to necessarily attach to the weekly collection 
system of industrial insurance. 

To explain this point I have prepared the following table : 
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Table E. TABLE ILLUSTRATING, BY MEANS OF THE YEARLY RETURNS OF THE PRU- 
DENTIAL Co, OF NEWARK, N. J., THE COST OF INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE. 


Year. Policies. A t I pa See Expenses. 
187 10,627 $1,027,751 $28,636 $5,296 $18,879 
1878 22,303 2,025,531 60,480 11,338 34,656 
1879 43,268 3,864,948 128,627 28,013 79.223 
1880 87,119 7,346,412 271,922 70,856 172,972 
1881 133,248 10,958,546 412,666 111,508 219,181 
1882 195,706 15,737,711 584,593 157,706 293,730 
1883 273,917 23,053,935 845,903 222,083 479,982 
1884 324,794 28,545,189 1,156,580 322,382 648,681 
1885 422,671 40,266,445 1,509,663 418,622 821,742 
1886 548,433 59,328,627 2,164,957 593,273 1,198,982 
1887 736,909 81,694,088 3,013,351 853,819 1,678,581 
$2,794.991 
Balance of Income over Disbursements... $1,735,778 
Assets less Capital, December 31, 1887... 1,732,112 


Assets per Policy, $2.35. Average Policy, $111. 
Ratio of Cost to Consumer to Cost to Producer, 3 to 1. 


The late Amasa Walker, in his treatise on *“ The Science 
of Wealth,” computed that the fair average business profit, 
or difference between the cost of a commodity to its producer 
and consumer, is 20 or 25 per cent; but here a difference of 
200 per cent may be seen. 

Fortunately, the residuum of this costly business to the 
insured, or assets in hand, is but $2.35 per policy in the case 
of the company I name, and others are similar, and it can thus 
dissolve with as little money loss as so much “ assessment” 
insurance ; or, what is better, be replaced by the better sort 
of investment insurance above indicated. The same com- 
panies can furnish this with reasonable profits to their 
management. 

Another objectionable direction which “investment” life 
insurance has taken is best known in its various sorts as 
“tontine ” insurance. 

The treatise on life insurance in the British Encyclopedia 
opens with the following excelent passage: “It is curious 
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to observe that Life Assurance, which has so favorable a 
bearing ou our social and moral welfare, may be said to have 
originated from the study of the laws of chance, as observed 
in the experience of the gambler. It will be remarked, how- 
ever, that the one is the very antithesis of the other. 

“In Life Assurance, the individual is freed from risk by 
union for mutual protection with his fellow-men. 

“The gambler takes the single risk upon himself, and his 
average, if he obtain it, can only arise from the duration of 
the play. In fact, the man who has the opportunity of 
assuring his life, and does not do it, is a gambler, taking the 
single risk upon himself.” 

The “tontine” feature in all its forms re-attaches the 
gambler’s risk to a life insurance policy. 

All early life insurance policies embraced, unnecessarily, 
severe conditions of forfeiture of their accumulated premium 
reserve, or value. ‘Thus all life insurance companies in 
former times realized considerable revenue from forfeiture, 
which went to augment for the sharing policy holders the 
periodical distributions of surplus. 

But, distributed pretty nearly as fast as it accrued in this 
way, it did not sufficiently increase the individual shares of 
surplus to excite the cupidity of the sanguine, or make the 
great body of policy holders feel that their chances of gain 
by driblets, in this way, were greater than their chances of 
loss in lump by forfeiture, which, when suffered, is apt to 
come at a time when it is severely felt. Thus plans of non- 
forfeiture have, on the whole, grown in public favor. 

Certain companies, however, about the year 1867, which 
had been pressing hard for basiness with lavish outlay, and 
were short of surplus, conceived the idea of postponing 
the distribution of the profits of forfeiture for a term of 
years, and thus to greatly enhance the sum per capita, which 
could be paid to the few persistent policy holders to whom, 
from time to time, it might fall due. They would thus 
retrench their present disbursements, and, by the aid of some 
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free estimating, secure the patronage of all speculative and 
unwary persons. 

This is “tontine” life insurance; and from its inception 
down to the present time, though with waning popularity 
latterly, it has proved a great success for its projectors. It, 
of course, does not court investigation of its statistics, and, 
least of all, any enumeration of its unsuccessful votaries. 
As lists of unlucky numbers never accompany the announce- 
ment of the drawing of a lottery prize, so the managers of 
“tontine” companies are careful not to publish data from 
which both sides of the tontine account may be learned. 

Neither has any insurance commissioner yet displayed the 
zeal and courage to insist on the furnishing of such data. 
The late commissioner of Massachusetts, Mr. Tarbox, made 
some move in this direction, which it is to be hoped his suc- 
cessor, who has the reputation for executive ability and 
courage, will not fail to follow up. 

I am thus precluded from presenting in support of my 
criticism of this outgrowth of “level” premium life insur- 
ance business a similar exhibit to that I have given touching 
industrial insurance. It is simply an objectionable outgrowth 
of the business, which the withdrawal of patronage will 
serve to correct without catastrophe. 

The issue of “tontine” policies is not necessary to the 
solvency of any company. 

Leaving the subject of objectionable features, I take 
pleasure in presenting, as an indubitably hopeful sign of the 
solid progress of “investment” life insurance, in its most 
advanced and perfect form, the table on the next page show- 
ing the growth of the Massachusetts companies since the 
passage in 1880 of the state law regulating forfeitures, and 
the payment of cash surrender values. 

It will be seen that the Massachusetts companies have 
outstripped the general growth of regular “investment” 
life insurance, showing a clear gain of 25 per cent on Decem- 
ber 31, 1887, over the amount of their outstanding policies 
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Table F. 


TABLE SHOWING THE PROGRESS OF MASSACHUSETTS COMPANIES FROM 1880 TO THE 
PRESENT YEAR, (INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS OF THE JOHN HANOCOOK EXCLUDED.) 


Year. | Policies. Amount Insured. Total Assets. 


146,041,775 
1886 60,529 156,312,871 38,034,582 
167,284,758 39,651,011 


in 1872, a gain equal to the gain in general growth, includ- 
ing both industrial and foreign business. 

Of course, such strict and liberal contracts as are writ- 
ten by Massachusetts companies demand that their rates of 
premium shall include ample allowance for meeting all real 
and calculable contingencies, and that the bases of their net 
premium reserve shall be conservative, and that they shall 
treat as no part of their net reserve fund, or divisible surplus, 
all market value margin of their investments which cannot 
be counted as permanent. They must, of course, be careful 
and economical in governing their business expenses, having 
no cloak under which to conceal extravagance, or large funds 
like tontine companies, held in unconditional and irrevocable 
trusteeship, out of which to meet them. 

I cannot refrain from quoting in full in this connection 
the Massachusetts statute, as a pattern worthy of the copy 
of other states, and of voluntary adoption as a feature of 
their policy contracts by other state companies. The admir- 
ably condensed language in which it is stated is due to the 
late Insurance Commissioner, Hon. John K. Tarbox, and in 
quoting I introduce in italics an essential clause of his 
language, accidentally omitted in its passage, and omit a 
couple of unnecessary and inconsistent provisos, interestedly 
introduced in contravention of his publicly expressed judg- 
ment, and which it is fair to say to their credit the 


1872 53,194 $135,644,313 $22,925,077 

1881 48,992 121,032,469 32,388,939 

1882 49,787 124,275,879 32,932,606 

1883 52,509 131,891,678 34,024,832 

1884 54,286 137,064,452 34,538,967 
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Massachusetts companies are not taking advantage of. It 
is to be hoped that they will soon be expunged. 


MASSACHUSETTS INSURANCE ACT OF 1887. 


* SECTION 76.—All policies hitherto issued by any domestic life insur- 
ance company shall be subject to the provisions of law, applicable and 
in force at the date of such issue. No policy of life or endowment 
assurance hereafter issued by any such company shall become forfeit or 
void for non-payment of premium after two full annual premiums, in cash 
or note, or both, have been paid thereon; but in case of default in the 
payment of any subsequent premium, then, without any further stipulation 
or act, such policy shall be binding apon the company for the amount of 
paid-up insurance, which the then net value of the policy, and all dividend 
additions thereon, computed by the rule of section eleven,* less any indebt- 
edness to the company on account of said policy, and less the surrender 
charge provided herein, will purchase as a net single premium for life or 
endowment insurance, maturing or terminating at the time, and in the 
manner provided in the original policy contract ; and such default shall not 
change or affect the conditions or terms of the policy, except as regards 
the payment of premiums, and the amount payable thereon. Said surren- 
der charge shall be eight per cent of the insurance value of the policy at 
the date of default, which insurance value is the present value of all the 
normal future yearly coxts of insurance, which, by its terms, said policy 
is exposed to pay in case of its’ continuance, computed upon the rate of 
mortality and interest assumed in section eleven.* Every such policy, 
after the payment of two full annual premiums thereon, or when it has 
become paid-up by its terms, shall have a surrender value which shall be its 
net value, less the surrender charge, and less any indebtedness to the 
company on account of the said policy, and its holder may, upon any 
subsequent anniversary of its ixsue, surrender the same, and claim and 
recover from the company such surrender value in cash. On policies of 
prudential or industrial insurance, on which the weekly premiums are not 
more than fifty cents each, the surrender value in all cases shall be paya- 
ble in cash. Upon surrender, on any anniversary of its issue, of a policy 
which has become paid up after the payment of two full annual premiums, 
by force of the statute upon default in payment of premium, the holder 
shall be entitled to its net value, payable in cash. But no surrender of a 
policy shall be made without the written assent of the person to whom 
the policy is made payable. 

** Any condition or stipulation in the policy or elsewhere, contrary to the 
provisions of this section, and any waiver of such provisions by the 
assured, shall be void.” 


* “ By the Combined Experience Rate of Mortality and 4 per cent interest.” 
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I close by giving a table based mainly on the Massachusetts 
returns for 1887, by which the current economy of the con- 
duct of life insurance in all its branches, and as furnished by 
leading and representative companies, may be studied. 

I have had to supply important short comings in the returns 
by estimates, on which account the different ratios of economy 
must be taken with some allowance, notwithstanding the 
correctness of the principle on which they are based. The 
returns give no definite and proper information, as they 
should, as to the amount of net premium reserve held upon 
policies becoming death claims, and as to the yearly ratios of 
expected to actual mortality of the different companies, and 
I am, therefore, unable to indicate in the table how far dif- 
ference therein may have affected the net actual costs of 
insurance among them. Making these allowances, the table 
may be studied with profit. 

Many valuable American contributions have been made 
to the mathematics and theory of life insurance by Elizur 
Wright, Sheppard Homans, David Parks Fackler, Emory 
McClintock, Prof. C. F. McCay, and others. The study of 
mortuary experience has been notably advanced by Levi 
W. Meach, in his “System and Tables of Life Insurance,” 
which embraces the records of thirty companies. 

The Actuaries of the “Mutual,” “Mutual Benefit,” 
“Connecticut Mutual,” “Provident Life and Trust,” and 
“John Hancock” companies have instructively digested the 
mortuary records of their respective companies, and the 

Actuary of the “ Washington ” is now engaged in a like task. 

The several American “ Valuation Tables” are the most 
complete in use. Besides those constructed on the conven- 
ient practical principle of treating death claims as payable 
at the close of the policy year, the Actuary of the Connec- 
ticut Insurance Department, Mr. Joseph H. Sprague, has 
tables in preparation constructed on the “continuous annu- 
ity” principle, which has advantages for some purposes. . 

It would be interesting to dwell on these and many other 
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matters pertaining to life insurance, but I have already 
exceeded the proper limits of an afternoon’s address, and 
can only say, finally, that no one can be more sensible than 
I of the short comings of this endeavor to treat a subject 
demanding for full presentation the scope of a volume, and 
vastly more preparation and research than I have been able 


to give it. 
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Table G. 


TABLE ARRANGED FOR EXHIBITING AND STUDYING THE CONDITION AND ECONOMY OF SEVERAL LEADING AND REI 


— 


* These totals, for 1883 to 1886, based on the eame companies with the addition of one, the Homeopathic, which failed in 1886, are copied from similar tables prepared by the writer for other publications. — t Rey 


; Mean Amount Mean Mean Amount | Mean Amount | peath Claims 
Name and Date of Commencing Business. of Outstanding | Net Premium of Realized 
Policies. Reserve. Less Reserve. Assets. 

Rerkshire Life. ..............0..008! $18,767,275 $3,358,000 $15,409,275 $3,717,163 
John Hancock Mutual Life........ | 29,860,312 2,677,730 27,182,582 2,830,262 
Massachusetts Mutual Lifé......... 43,299,153 8,024,694 35,274,459 8,054,558 
New England Mutual Life.......... 68,498,042 15,914,342 52,583,700 17,111,643 
State Mutual Life.................. 22,178,237 3,604,609 18,573,628 4,174,634 
94,817,651 26,107,551 68,710,100 30,740,661 
Connecticut General Life.......... 7,009,526 1,216,154 5,793,372 1,569,990 
Connecticut Mutual Life........... 150,760,710 50,023,444 100,737,266 53,482,480 
Equitable Life. ..........--+++++e++ 447,404,303 62,221,760 385,182,570 73,821 ,690 
Germania Life. .........--.-.-.-05+ 44,214,937 11,312,074 32,902,863 12,129,601 
Home Life. ..... 20,603,328 4,556 683 16,046,635 5,647,535 
Manhattan Life.................++ 37,635,250 9,505,108 28,130,142 10,868,588 
Metropolitan Life. .........--.. 138,097,883 8,887,115 134,210,768 4,102,200 
TAGS... 410,679,766 108,203,929 302,475,837 107,210,407 
Mutuai Benefit Life...............- | 145,188,029 37,756,686 107,431,343 39,770,536 
National Life..............++-++-+ 22,490,915 3,388,274 19,102,641 4,003,812 
Now York 331,654,538 66,168,070 265,486,468 73,361 ,334 
Northwestern Mutual Life. ........ 145,434,368 23,375,400 122,058,968 26,737 
Penn Mutual Life............- 57,465,339 10,197,179 47,268,160 11,229,967 
Provident Life and Trust .......... 54,025,960 10,998,172 43,027 ,788 11,921,103 
Provident Savings Life...... wrostes 41,428,128 110,118 41,318,015 318,233 
Traveler's 35,955,759 6,306,175 29,589,584 7,093,114 
Union Mutual Life. ............-.-- 25,490,070 5,611,139 19,878,931 5,842,642 
United States Life. ...............- 22,290,492 4,992,820 17,297,672 5,291,004 
Vermont Life... 1,506,875 227,101 1,279,774 292,734 
Washington Life... 38,040,679 7,980,029 30,051 650 8,050,802 

1887. Totals 26 2,454,797 552 487,793,361 1,967 ,004,191 529,374,421 
“ 27 “ 455,835,002 | 1,739,°90,111 494,755,978 


Estimated 
Premium Re- 
serve on 


Death Claims.| Furnished. 


59,085 
1,872,500 
696,400 
31,965 
74,000 
227,71 
106,410 
79,400 
50,740 
101,130 
83,500 
2,277 
107,230 


7,261 551 
6,623,353 
6,706,897 
5,871,051 
5,935,278 


| Difference or 
| Net Insurance 


$152,372 
324,982 
440,180 
780,372 
185,647 
1,105,387 
52,982 
2,043,734 
4,416,015 
528,798 
224,647 
582,461 
2,039,851 | 
5,234,760 
1,981,656 
180,206 
3,185,051 
1,188,603 
493,175 
310,573 
320,553 
277,672 
358,250 
280,231 

12,830 
403,365 


27,114,202 
23,086,902 
22,247,810 
19,250,501 | 
18,618,625 | 


Expense on the 


Score of 


Insurance. 


$158,989 
508,139 
353,206 
72,006 
50,006 
532,905 
3,701 36 
326,009 
197,879 
368,076 
2,416,827 
3,113,462 
66,900 
205,220 
3,923,507 
1,070,957 
482,508 
358, 
222,267 
217,25 
258,138 
201,970 
26,508 
364 48 


20,801 
17,488,607 
14,922,020 
13,285,621 
12,138,106 


$100 of Death 


$104.27 19 


Division. or ComprneD [wevrance anp INVE 


Expense per 
Claims Paid. 


Sum. | Rank J 


26 
76.88 | 10 
45.26) 3 
93.00; 16 
wai! 4 
112.44| 20 
26.07 1 
83.84 12 
6 
88.12) 13 
63.20; 7 
118.50) 23 
47) 5 
4.67; 32 
113.90) 
123.17 | 24 
00.08 | 14 
97.84) 17 
115,62} 22 
60.33) 8 
78.20) 11 
72.4 9 


100.97 | 18 
207.00; 26 


67.07 | 


69.01 | 


65.20 | 
| 


Expense per $100 of Death ¢ 


In 1886, In isan, | In 


Sum. |Rank. Sum. Rank.) Sum. 


142.40; 16.08 | 167.2 
75.72; 18 O52) 18 67.76 
43.77; 3 | 40.31 
74.46) 77.08) 12 
50.26 4 46.0 5 | 49.09 
81.00) 102.52) 20 60,74 
90.98; 2 | 2.99) | 
74.63) | 1 74.04 
67.09; | 16 | 96.02 
53.04; 68 4305) 4 | 43.78 
125.00; i20.27) 190,25 
65.16 6 4.74 6 4045 
3.00); @ wos) 
107.90} | 119.00) 23 
131.00 aw 16,11 
116.05; 22 70.82 
02.89 | 16 «611068, 2 | 
76.17 | 12 73.00) 10 
85.396) 85.92) 75.21 
17 66.8) 78.0 
07.82; 20 10047 21 145.2 
196,00; 26 1.37) 
73.20 80.90) 13 | 


| | | | | | | | | ee 
| 83,200 | 
| 32,020 
100,130 
235,950 
36,040 
420,000 
11,120 
1,015,000 
713,500 
181,800 
63,800 | 
196,800 
00.66 | 15 
| 77.28] .. 
| 7.76) .. 
| 
| 


Frrsr Drvision. 


HIBITING AND STUDYING THE CONDITION AND ECONOMY OF SEVERAL LEAT 


LEVEL-PREMIUM OR COMBINED INsUR. 


| Expense per Expense 
Mean Amount | Death Claims Difference or | Expense on the e100 Dents 
of Realized serve on Net Insurance Score of Claims Paid. In 1886. 
Assets. Paid. Death Claims. Furnished. Insurance. A em 
‘ Sum. |Rank{ Sum. |Rank.) 
$3,717,163 $185,572 $33,200 $152,372 $158,939 $104.27; 19 $96.86 | 19 $s 
2,830,262 357,002 32,020 324,982 508,139 156.34 | 25 142.40; 2% | 
8,054,558 540,310 100,130 440,180 338,444 76.38 | 10 75.72| 18° § 
17,111,643 1,016,322 235,950 780,372 353,206 45.26 3 43.77 8. : 
4,174,634 221,687 36,040 185,647 172,606 93.00; 16 74.46; 10 7 
30,740,661 1,525,387 420,000 1,105,387 535,038 48.41 4 50.26 4 ‘ 4 
1,569,990 64,102 11,120 52,982 59,566 112.44; 20 81.00, 14 1 
53,482,480 3,058,734 1,015,000 2,043,734 532,905 26.07 1 30.92 1 2 
73,821 ,690 5,129,515 713,500 4,416,015 3,701 ,536 83.84 12 74.63 if 7 
12,129,601 710,598 181,800 528,798 326,009 61.64 6 71.56 g € 
5,647,535 288,447 63,800 224,647 197,879 88.12; 13 67.69 7 & 
10,868,588 779,261 196,800 582,461 368,076 63.20 7 53.04 5 4 
4,102,200 2,098,936 59,085 2,039,851 2,416,827 118.50, 2 125.90 | 23 12 
107,210,407 7,107,260 1,872,500 5,234,760 3,113,462 59.47 5 65.16 6 4 
39,770,536 2,678,056 696,400 1,981 ,656 686,960 34.67 2 33.00 2 3 
4,003,812 212,171 31,965 180,206 205,220 113.90; 21 107.30; 21 11 
73,361 ,334 3,979,951 794,000 3,185,951 3,923,507 123.17 | 24 131.00; 24 9 
26,737,638 1,416,303 227,700 1,188,603 1,070,957 90.08 | 14 115.95 | 22 
11 ,229,967 599,585 | 106,410 493,175 482,598 97.84, 17 83.44) 16 4 6 
11,921,103 389,973 79,400 310,573 358,834 115.52 | 22 92.52; 18 ll 
318,233 321,407 84 320,553 222,267 69.33 8 75.17; 12 7 
7,093,114 337,412 59,740 277,672 217,245 78.20; 11 83.36) 15 a 
5,842,642 459,389 101,130 358,259 258,138 72.04 9 90.54; 17 6 
5,291,004 372,731 83,500 289,231 291,970 100.97 | 18 97.32; 2 10 
292,7 15,107 $277 | 12,830 26,558 207.00; 26 § 136.90; 25 | 12 
8,050,802 510,595 107,230 403,365 364,948 90.46, 15 73.20 9 a 
529,374,421 34,375,813 7,261 551 27,114,262 20,891 77.28 
494,755,978 29,710,345 6,623,353 | 23,086,992 17,488,607 75.76 
465,504,709 28,954,707 | 6,706,897 | 22,247,810 14,922,020 7.07 
434,785,532 25,121,552 5,871,051 19,250,501 13,285,621 69.01 
413,621 ,692 24,553,903 | 18,618,625 12,138,166 5 


Mae 
sets” a ae of one, the Homeopathic, which failed in 1886, are eopied from similar tables prepared by the writer for other pub 
| 


ERAL LEADING AND REPRESENTATIVE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES FO% THE YEAR 1887, ETC. 


3INED INSURANCE AND INVESTMENT (ENDOWMENT) CoMPANIES. 


Surplus belong- | Market Value | 
Margins. 


$50,145 
48,102 
302,690 
1,172,023 
173,642 


732,005 
137,072 
3,167,529 


11,000 
167,547 


16,870,501 
19,485,076 
17,641,354 


Expense per $100 of Death Claims Paid. Average of Rate of 
nterest terest 
In 1886, In 1885. In 1884. In 1883, Five Years. Earned. [Gross Surplus 
a Receipts. in Capital Stock. | ing to Tontine or | 
um. |Rank.| Sum. |Rank.| Sum. /Rank.| Sum. |Rank§ Sum. |Rank: | mete Special Policies, | 
6.86; 19 | $93.36} 17 | $80.68) 16 | $79.10) 15 g90.85/ 17 $181,544 $18,586 $162,958 4.48) 24 $470,886 
12.40; 26 | 156.04/ 26 | 167.32) 24 | 162.10) 24 156.84/| 26 151,861 14,151 137,710 4.99 11 
75.72} 18° | 94.52) 18 67.76 | 10 56.50 | 10 74.28/ 9 361,449 40,273 321,176 4.07 | 26 
3.77; 38.97) 3 40.31) 3 |, °21.20) 1 37.90; 3 1,031,773 85,558 946,215 5.69) 2 
74.46) 10 77.08 | 12 95.82) 48 | °126.10| 21 93.29| 19 203,124 20,873 182,251 2% 
| 46.50) 5 49.69 | 26.60; 3 4.29) 4 1,536,904 153,703 1,383,201 4.60 | 23 5,649,674 1,250,000 547,046 
31.00; 14 | 102.52) 20 | - 60.74) 8 35.44) 5 78.43| 12 84,631 7,850 76,781 5.01} 10 418,232 150,000 181,001 
0.92) 1 29.39| 27.89 31. |, 2 27.75; 1 2,849,532 267,412 2,582,120 4.95 | 12 
4.63 | 75.84 | 11 74.04/ 12-| 72.90| 14 76.25 | 1 4,125,074 369,108 3,755,966 5.22| 7 16,560,004 100,000 12,186,918 
1.56) 8 63.57} 7 72.45 |. 11 83.40| 16 70.52; 7 640,609 60,648 579,961 4.90) 14 1,129,122 200,000 45,269 
88.41) 16 96.52; 19 |. 116.40| 18 91.43 18 292,331 28,238 264,093 4.79 | 17 1,397,936 
5 43.65, 4 | 43.78 5 37.00; 6 48.13) 5 549,071 54,343 494,728 4.66 | 22 1,592,872 
5.90 | 2 | 129.27) 2 190.28). 25 | 189.50) 25 § 150.69| 25 210,947 20,511 190,426 4.75 | 18 582,425 
5.16) 6 46.74| 6 40.45| 4 49.30| 7 52.22; 6 6,009,021 536,052 5,472,969 5.24; 6 
3.00; 2 3403; s214) 2 23.40) 4 32.57| 2 2,152,913 198,853 1,954,060 5.04) 9 
7.30; 21 | 119.00) 23 7 56.40; 9 89.71 | 16 233,143 20,019 213,124 5 
1.00; 24 98.98; 19 | 116.11; 22 | 119.20/ 19 117.69 | 21 3,763,953 366,807 3,397,146 19 5,315,721 | 
5.95 | 22 86.98 15 79.82) 15 69.80 | 12 88.43) 15 1,419,921 133,688 1,286,233 | +4.93/ 13 372,528 
3.44/ 16 | 6462) 8 | 6168) 9 63.40) 11 74.20/ 8 658,774 56,150 602,624 5.51; 4 19,973 | 
2.52; 18 | 110.63) 22 | 100.44) 20 | 132.70; 22 110.36) 20 604,105 59,606 4.67| 21 2,180,710 
5.17| 12 73.09; 10 | 248.53| 26 | 246.70| 26 142.56/ 24 12,897 1,591 11,306 3.62 | 27 182,037 
3.36) 15 85.32) 14.) 75.21) 13 50.10; 8 74.44) 10 384,940 35,466 349,474 5.05; 8 
0.54; 17 66.89; 9 78.04 14 97.80 | 17 81.06 | 13 296,548 29,213 267 ,335 4.68 20 | 
7.32| 20 | 100.47) 21 | 145.25| 23 | 137.50) 23 § 118.10) 22 278,000 26,455 251,545 4.87| 15 531,569 
6.90; 2 | 121.37) 2 91.92) 17 120.70 | 20 135.58) 23 18,017 1,464 16,553 5.82} 1 80,919 
3.20; 9 80.99/ 13 | 111.11] 21 72.60 13 85.67 | 14 420,820 40,254 380,566 4.34) 16 492,647 
| 
28,471,902 2,646,872 | 25,825,030 | 4.79 69,792,148 4,215,500 18,691,790 
26,725,285 2,473,781 24,251,504 | 4.90 68,079,271 4,065,500 15,655,274 
25,149,101 2,327,520 22,821 584 4.90 61,007,467 4,065,500 12,598,037 


ANALYsI8s OF Gross SURPLUS. 


j 
| 


Net Safely | Total Surplus 


| Divisible Surplus 


| 
| 
| 


er for other publications. + Restoring the item of $183,344 of “ possible depreciation of real estate " charged in the Company's account for the year raises this rate to 5.65 per cent, or the third rank. 


$3,241 


191,186" 


390,934 
1,484,117 
617,535 
3,219,290 
74,578 
3,993,301 
i 874,24 
618,902 
1,102,268 
1,297,680 
41,400 
743,719 
2,5 340 
680,108 
3,492,808 
3,922,006 
1,307,073 
052,500 
2,037 
969,379 
268,150 
—23, 788 
— 30,081 
200,100 


30,014,257 
28,873,421 
25,969,987 


Jan. 1, 1888, 


| 


Returned in 
1887. 


$104,282 
., 197,892 


141,624 
75,004 
7,240 
1,077,201 
“2,319,783 
240,028 
115,120 
224,191 
42,351 
2,654,185" 
1,223, 97 
106,188 
2,324,228 
1,457,611 
437,947 


276,800 


368,981 
Stock Co. 
M400 
None. 
2,174 

157, 1Ti 


14,087 390 
15,055,042 
12,709,006 


— | 
632,838 
12,653 
391,276 | 
2,398,922 | 
24,801 | 
170,668 | 
195,192 | 
41,025 
5,043,625 | ad 
vi 
52,082 | 
436,510 
228,120 | 
| 
25,617 | 
115,357 | 
| | 
| » 
| | 
| | 


ECONOMY OF SEVERAL LEADING AND REPRESENTATIVE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES a } THE YEAR 1887, } 


KL-PREMIUM OR COMBINED INSURANCE AND INVESTMENT (ENDOWMENT) COMPANIES. 


Expense per Expense per $100 of Death Claims Paid. ; Average of Eatimated —— Net Rate of 
on the § $100 of Death Net Interest | py Mescints Lam Interest a 
of Claims Paid. 1886. In 1885. In 1884. In 1883, Five Years. P Earned. | | Surplus 
Receipts. | the Score of | Investment Capital S 
Sum. |Rank§ Sum. Rank.| Sum. |Rank.| Sum. Sum. |Rank{ Sum. |Rank, Rate. Rank, 
8,939 §$104.27| 19 $96.86) 19 | $93.36; 17 | $80.68/) 16 | $79.10) 15 $90.85| 17 $181,544 $18,586 $162,958 4.48 | 24 $470,886 $25 ,54 
156.34 | 25 142.40) 26 | 156.04) 26 | 167.32) 24 | 162.10) 24 156.84) 26 151,861 14,151 137,710 4.99) 11 
444 76.88 | 10 75.72| 18° | 94.52] 18 67.76 | 10 56.50} 10 74.28 9 361,449 40,273 321,176 4.07| 26 
3,206 45.26; 3 43.77; 3897) 3 | 4031; JF |, 21.20) 1 37.90 3 1,031,773 85,558 946,215 5.69| 2 2,656,140> 
93.00 | 16 74.46 10 77.08 | 12 95.82} 418 | °126.10| 21 93.29 | 19 203,124 20,873 182,251 4.46 | 25 THATT 
5,038 48.41) 4 50.26; 4 | 46.50) 5 49.69| | 6 26.60; 3 44.299) 4 1,536,904 153,703 1,383,201 4.60/ 23 5,649,674 1,250, 00 
80,5665 112.44| 20 81.00; 14 | 102.52} 20 | 60.74; 8 35.44; 5 78.43 12 84,631 7,850 76,781 5.01; 10 418,232 150,0( 
26.07; 1 30.92| 1 29.39| 27.89 | .1. |, 24.50} 2 27.75; 1 2,849,532 267,412 2,582,120 4.95 | 12 4,384,667 
83.84} 12 74.63 | 11 75.84 | 11 74.04/ 12+) 72.90) 14 76.25} 11 4,125,074 369,108 3,755,966 5.22) 7 16,560,094 100,06 
61.64; 6 71.56, 8 63.57; 7 72.45). 11 83.40 | 16 70.52; 7 640,609 60,648 579,961 4.90; 14 1,129,122 200,01 
88.12] 13 67.69 | 7 88.41| 16 96.52; 19 | 116.40| 18 91.43) 18 292,331 28,238 264,093 4.79| 17 1,397,936 125, 0¢ 
63.200} 7 53.04) 5 43.65) 4 43.78 5 37.00; 6 48.13; 5 549,071 54,343 494,728 4.66 | 22 1,592,872 100,0( 
16,827 118.50; 23 § 125.90) 23 | 129.27; 25 | 190.28) 25 | 189.50) 25 150.69) 25 210,947 20,511 190,436 4.75 | 18 582,425 500,00 
8,462 59.47) 5 65.16| 6 46.74; 6 40:45) 4 49.30) 7 52.22; 6 6,009,021 536,052 5,472,969 6 6,687,344 
5,960 34.67 2 33.00; 2 2: S214) 2 28.40; 4 32.57| 2 2,152,913 198,853 1,954,060 5.04; 9 Fj 3,281,545 
5,220 113.90} 21 107.30) 21 119.00 | 23 56.40) 9 89.71) 16 233,143 20,019 213,124 817,180 
3,507 123.17 | 24 131.00) 24 98.98; 19 116.11) 22 | 119.20/ 19 117.69 21 3,763,953 366,807 3,397,146 4.74! 19 11,976,058 | ....... 
90.08 | 14 115.95) 22 86.98 | 15 79.82 | 15 | 69,80| 12 88.43) 15 1,419,921 133,688 1,286,233 | 13 3,946,666 
97.84| 17 83.44) 16 64.62) 8 61.68, 9 | 63.40) 11 74.20; 8 658,774 56,150 602,624 5.51; 4 1,763,556 
115.52 | 22 92.52; 18 | 110.63) 22 | 100.44) 20 | 132.70) 22 110.36| 20 604,105 59,606 544,499 4.67/| 21 2,180,710 1,000,00 
207 69.33; 8 75.17 | 12 73.09; 10 | 248.53) 26 | 246.70; 26 142.56| 24 12,897 1,591 11,306 3.62 | 27 182,037 100,00 
N7,245 78.20} 11 83.36) 15 85.32) 14 75.21 | 13 50.10) 8 74.44; 10 384,940 35,466 349,474 5.05 | 8 969,379 [| eee 
8,138 72.04; 9 90.54 | 17 66.89) 9 78.04 14 | 97.80 | 17 81.06 | 13 296,548 29,213 267,335 4.68 | 20 316,600 eee 
p1,970 100.4 18 7.32} 20 | 109.47| 21 145.25 | 23 | 137.50/ 23 118.10 | 22 278,000 , 26,455 251 545 4.87) 15 531,569 440,00 
B58 207.00} 26 § 136.90; 25 | 121.37; 24 | 91.92) 17 | 120.70; 20 § 135.58) 23 18,017 1,464 16,553 5.82) 1 80,919 100,00 
90.46 | 15 73.20) 9 80.99 | 13 | 21 72.60 | 13 85.67 | 14 420,820 40,254 380,566 4.84 | 16 492,647 125,00 
77.28 28,471,902 2,646,872 25,825,030 | 4.79/ .. 69,792,148 4,215,50 
166 65.20 | | | | 23,540,205 2,062,947 21,477,254 | 5.19 47,959,026 


i 
\ 
Se tables prepared by the writer for other publications. + Restoring the item of $183,344 of “ possible depreciation of real estate” charged in the Company's acc °ount for the year raises thi 
| 


EAR 1887, ETC. 


ANALYSIS OF Gross SURPLUS. 


Surplus belong- | Market Value | Net Safely | Total Surplus 
ner’s | Capital Stock. | ing to Tontine or Divisible Surplus; Returned in 

Special Policies, | Margins. Jan. 1, 1888. 1887. 

86 $50,145 $395,241 $104,282 
48,102 191,186 54,561 
302,690 390,934 ., 197,892 

4 1,250,000 547,546 632,838 3,219,290 575,004 

32 150,000 181,001 12,653 74,578 7,20 *. 

M 100,000 12,186,918 . 2,398,922 1,874,254 *2,319,783 

2 200,000 45,269 264,861 618,992 240,026 

6 170,668 1,102,268 115,120 

2 195,192 1,297,680 24191 
5 500,000 | 41,025 41,400 42,351 

732,005 2,594,340 1,223,797 

5,315,721 3,167,529 3,492,808 2,324,228 

372,528 52,082 3,522,056 1,457,611 

4 ae 19,973 436,510 1,307,073 437,947 

0 1,000,000 228,120 952,590 276,860 

| 969,379 Stock Co. , 
22,834 25,617 268,150 54,450 
440,000 ee 115,357 —23,788 None. - 

9 11,000 —30,081 2,174 
7 167,547 200,100 157,171 

4,215,500 18,691,790 16,870,501 30,014,257 14,687,399 

l 4,065,500 15,655,274 19,485,076 28,873,421 13,055,042 

r 4,065,500 12,598,037 17,641,334 25,969,987 12,799,996 


e year raises this rate to 5.65 per cent, or the third rank. 
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Table H. 


SECOND DIVISION. 


ASSESSMENT ASSOCIATIONS, OR PURE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


Those working on the Business plan are marked B., and those atanaties on the Social age are marked S 


Name and Date of Commencing Business. 


American Legion of Honor 


Bankers’ Life 


Bloomington Mutual Life 


Bay State Beneficiary 


| 1878 


1879 


| 1883 | 


1881 


Catholic Knights of America......... didi | 1877 


Chosen Friends 


Covenant Mutual 


Empire Order of Mutual Aid 


Equitable Aid Union. 
Fidelity Mutual Life 


Hartford Life and Annuity 


Knights of Honor 


| 1879 
| 1877 
1879 
1879 
| 1879 
1881 
1880 
1874 


Kentucky 
\Indiana 


ad 
Plan. 


*Mean Amount Mean Amount epeath Claims | tExpense on 


| of Outstanding | 
Policies. 


$183,392,750 
14,657,000 
23,236,450 
29,389,000 
30,891,000 
57,195,000 
73,375,937 
13,454,000 
802,945 
14,331,950 
14,362,000 
55,272,750 
245,535,500 


35,406,816 
12,746,806 
18,537,000 
47,899,500 
20,449,375 
24,663,500 
28,075,500 
153,364,675 
112,496,250 
19,327,500 
221 837,250 
22,830,450 
18,349,000 
29,465,500 
50,498,000 
13,875,100 
21,292,500 


Knights of Pythias Endowment Rank. 

Knight Templars and Masonic Life Indemnity, 1884 
Knight Templars and Masonic Mutual Aid | 1878 
Massachusetts Benefit 


Northwestern Masonic | 
Northwestern Traveling Men’s. 


Royal Templars of Sempevanee ew York 
Scottish Rite Knight Templars Ohio 
United Friends iNew York 
United Workmen Ancient Order. 

Valley Mutual Life 

Western Union Mutual Life 


8s. 
BR. 
b. 
B 
8 
B. 
B. 
8. 
B. 
8s. 
8. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
B. 
BR. 
B. 
B. 
8. 
8s. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
B. 
B. 


911,653,766 | 
729,357,238 | 

1,641,011,004 | 

445 ” of minor size, averaging $6,633,000 each 

Grand totals of all the above 475 Companies. 


of Realized 
Assets. 


$126,708 
331,144 
65,425 
72,000 
58,835 
23,873 
267,636 
7,396 
16,785 
2,411 
590,634 
22,342 
55,226 
22,164 
205,193 
175,54 
6,404 
506 
38,519 
1,230,720 
193,664 
8,803 
66,815 
6,221 
1,766 
7,593 
16,910 
125,142 
31,801 


346,064 
3,520,566 
3,867,136 | 

11,563,335 | 
15490471 | 


Paid. 


$2,264,500 
104,127 
193,478 
256,000 
434,946 
665,000 
578,533 
145,008 
359,920 
120,933 
91,509 
563,111 
3,175,400 
499,489 
69,745 


1,378,681 
974,775 
140,000 

1,940,500 
297,870 
167,000 
232,500 
494,857 
229,288 
136,500 


10,111,625 

6,721,588 
16,835,213 
17,712,430 
HA 


| the Score of 
Insurance. 


$43,037 
45,151 
64,116 
63,301 
44,528 
38,418 
8,369 
20,288 
97,832 
6,855 
214,370 
55,385 
15,636 
42,372 
20,453 
75,803 
25,319 
14,432 
61,297 
7,288 
212,204 
943 
46,263 
14,092 
15,766 
8,286 
26,499 

46,205 
| 72,402 


288,149 
1,751,810 
2,039,959 
6,508,961 
8,548,920 


Expense per $100 


of Death Claims 
Paid. 


Sum. 


$1.90 
43.37 
33.14 
24.73 
10.24 
5.78 
14,60 
5.77 
5.64 
80.02 
7.49 
38.08 
1.74 


Rank. 


3.13 
60.76 
9.51 
15.28 
12.52 
17.38 
18.85 
39.68 
21.77 
6.82 
2.38 
4.73 
9.44 
3.56 
5.35 
20.15 
53.04 


2.85 
26.06 
12.11 
36,74 
24.74 


* The mear amount of outstanding policies and of death claims paid by these companies includes no premium reserve, whence they are pure insurance companies, 


+ Excepting social and other expenses not reported. 


cation. 
| 
| | 
— | 
J Massachusetts... 2 
.... ....../ | 17 
Pennsylvania .... BR 
Connecticut ......) 25 
District Columbia 4 
215,000 14 
Massachusetts... 496,125 18 
Masonic Benevolent of Central Illinois.........| 1874 Illinois ...........) 202,180 16 
Modern Woodmen of America. ce] | 83,000 19 
Mutual Relief. 1879 [New York........ 325,238 20 
- Mutual Reserve Fund 26 
1874 Illinois ........... 22 
= tte... ..| 3 
13 
7 
21 
| 28 
| 
} 
A 


TIONS, OR PURE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 


and those working on the Social plan are marked S. 


| | Expense per $100 


*Mean Amount Mean Amount | | *Death Claims | tExpense on ot Death Claims 
of Outstanding of Realized | the Score of 


Policies. Assets. . | Insurance. 


$183,392,750 | $126,708 | $2,264,500 
14,657,000 | 331,144 104,127 
23,236,450 | 65,425 193,478 
29,389,000 72,000 

30,891,000 58,835 

57,195,000 23,873 

73,375,937 | 267,636 

13,454,000 7,396 

34,202,085 16,785 

14,331,950 88,856 

14,362,000 2,411 

55,272,750 | 590,634 

245,535,500 22,342 

35,406,816 55,226 499,489 
12,746,806 22,164 69,745 
18,537,000 205,193 215,000 
47,899,500 175,554 496,125 
20,449,375 6,404 202,180 
24,663,500 506 83,000 
28,075,500 38,519 325,238 
153,364,675 1,230,720 1,378,681 
112,496,250 193,664 974,775 
19,327,500 8,803 140,000 
221,837,250 66,815 1,940,500 
22,830,450 6,221 297,870 
18,349,000 | 1,7 167,000 
29,465,500 | 7,593 232,500 
50,498,000 | 16,910 494,857 
13,875,100 | 125,142 229,288 
21,292,500 31,801 | 136,500 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


we se - 


10,111,625 
6,721,588 «1,751,810 
16,835,213 | 2,039,959 
17,712,490 16,508,961 
| 


911,653,766 | 
729,357,238 | 
1,641,011,004 
2,951,543,221 | 
4,592,554,225 | 


15,430,471 34,347,643 8,548,920 


yanies includes no premium reserve, whence they are pure insurance companies. 


Sum. | Rank. 
| | 
$43,037 $1.90 | 
| 
am | un 
re 8,369 5.77 | 
97,832 | 80.92 | 
| 6855 | 7.49 | 
| 214,370 38.08 | 
15,66 | 3.13 
42,372 60.76 | 
20,453 | 9.51 | ‘ 
75,803 15.28 | 
25,319 12.52 | 
| 14432 | 17.38 
547,288 39.68 | ] 
212,204 21.77 
i 9,543 6.82 | 
46,263 2.38 | 
} 
14,002 473 | 
| 15,766 944 | 
26,499 5.35 | 
| 
72,402 «| «53.04 | 
346,064 | 2.85 | 
3,520,566 26.06 |, 
11,563,335 36.74 | 
I 
( 
te 
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REPORTS OF BUREAUS OF STATISTICS OF LABOR 
PUBLISHED IN 1887. 


NaTionaL.— Third Annual Report of Commissioner of Labor for 
1887. Strikes and Luckouts. Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner. 
Washington, 1888, pp. 1172. 

CaLirornia.—Third Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the State of California, for the years 1887-88. John J. 
Tobin, Commissioner. Sacramento, pp. 378. 

Connecticut.— Third Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for the State of Connecticut, for the year ending November 
30, 1887. Samuel T. Hotchkiss, Commissioner. Hartford, pp. 494. 

lowa.—Second Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for the State of Jowa. 1886-87. FE. R. Hutchins, Commissioner. 
Des Moines, pp. 416. 

Kansas.— Third Annual Report of Bureau of Labor and Industrial 
Statistics of Kansas. Frank H. Betton, Commissioner. Topeka, 
pp. 327. 

Maint.— First Annual Report of Bureau of Industrial and Labor 
Statistics for the State of Maine. 1887. S. W. Matthews, Commis- 
sioner. Augusta, pp. 239. 

Massacuusetts.— LKighteenth Annual Report Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor, December, 1887. Carroll D. Wright, Commis- 
sioner. Boston, pp. 294. 

Micuican.— Fifth Annual Report of Bureau of Labor and Indus- 
trial Statistics for 1887. A. H. Heath, Commissioner. Lansing, 
pp. 432. 

Missour1.— Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the State of Missouri, for the year ending November 5, 1887. O. 
Kochtitzky, Commissioner. Jefferson City, pp. 293. 

New Jersey.—TZenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor and Industries, October 31, 1887. James Bishop, Chief. 
Trenton, pp. 360. 

Norta Caro.ina.—First Annual Report of Bureau Labor 
Statistics of North Carolina, for the year 1887. W. N. Jones, 
Commissioner. Raleigh, pp. 243. 
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New Yorx.—Fifth Annual Report of Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor of State of New York, for the year 1887. Charles F. Peck, 
Commissioner. Troy, pp. 792. 

On10.— Eleventh Annual Report of Bureau of Statistics of Labor 
of Ohio. 1887. Alonzo D. Fassett, Commissioner. Columbus, pp. 283. 


PENNSYLVANIA.— Annual Report of the Secretary of Internal 
Affairs of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Part Indus- 
trial Statistics. Vol. xv, 1887. Albert S. Bolles, Chief of Bureau. 
Harrisburg. 

Ruove Istanp.— First Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Industrial Statistics made to the General Assembly at its January Ses- 
sion, 1888. Josiah B. Bowditch, Commissioner. Providence, pp. 101. 


Wisconsin.— Third Biennial Report of the Bureau of Labor and 
Industrial Statistics. 1887-88. Frank A. Flower, Commissioner. 
Madison, pp. 366. 


No country in the world presents a greater mass of material on the 
labor question, and the condition of the laboring classes, than does the 
United States. Unfortunately, this material is scattered through a 
great number of different reports, and is of varying degree of accuracy 
and reliability. Among these documents are the labor bureau reports 
enumerated at the head of this notice. Some of them are of great 
value, many of them are interesting, especially to the particular 
commuuity concerned, although most of them betray the fact that the 
organization of the bureau is not yet efficient enough to do really 
good work, and the reports are, as a consequence, very much padded. 
It may be useful, however, to run through them and indicate briefly 
any points that seem to be of interest. 

The report of the National Bureau on Strikes and Lockouts is of 
great value. The investigation covers the six years from 1881 to 
1886. The result is as follows: 


RELATIVE NUMBER OF STRIKES BY YEARS. 


Employes striking 
and involved. 


129,521 
1882 454 2,105 4.6 154,671 
1883 478 2,759 5.8 149,763 
1884 443 2,367 5.3 147,054 
1885 645 2,284 3.5 242,705 
1886 1,411 9,861 7.0 499 489 


1,323,203 


j 
Ms 
» 
Average 
Year. Strikes. Establishments. Establishments 
ar to a Strike. 
| 3,902 22,304 | 5.7 
‘ 
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Partial returns for 1887 indicated a decrease in the number of 
strikes during that year, so that the year 1886 seems to have been the 
climax of this kind of labor trouble. It may be remarked that the 
unit of measurement in this investigation was the “establishment ” 
and not the strike. Some strikes extended to a large number of 
establishments, in some cases widely separated, and it was found 
impossible to classify them satisfactorily in that way. The real base 
figure is, therefore, the number of establishments, while the other 
figures are, more or less, estimates. 

The report carries on the investigation in many different directions, 
which can only be briefly indicated here. Of all the strikes 82.24 per 
cent were ordered by the labor unions; and of the lockouts 79.18 per 
cent were ordered by combinations of employers. Of all the establish- 
ments involved in strikes 60.13 per cent were closed (temporarily), 
and of those involved in lockouts 63.23 per cent were closed. The 
duration of stoppage or the average days closed for the strikes was 23 
days, and for lockouts 28.4 days. Of all the strikes 46.52 per cent 
were successful, 13.47 per cent were partially successful, and 39.95 
per cent were failures. Of lockouts 25.47 per cent were successful, 
8.58 per cent were partially successful, 60.48 per cent failed. But 
while 39.95 per cent only of the strikes were unsuccessful, they 
involved 49.91 per cent of the whole number of men striking, so that 
it may be said that in only one half of the cases do the strikers accom- 
plish their object. 

The causes given for the strikes are as follows: For increase of 
wages, 42.32 per cent; for reduction of hours, 19.48 per cent; 
against reduction of wages, 7.77 per cent; for increase of wages and 
reduction of hours, 7.59 per cent. Wages and hours of labor appear 
as the general cause. The loss to employees by strikes and lockouts 
is very difficult to calculate, but is summarized at $51,972,440. The 
loss to employers is calculated for the six years at $34,163,814. Both 
of these figures must be mere estimates. The principal industries 
affected by strikes were boots and shoes, brick-making, building 
trades, clothing, cooperage, food preparations, furniture, lumber, 
metals, mining, stone, tobacco, and transportation. In lockouts, five 
industries bore 79.54 per cent of the whole burden as follows: boots 
and shoes, building trades, clothing, metals and metallic goods, and 
tobacco. 
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In addition to the general tables the report contains a brief account 
of the strikes and lockouts occurring in the United States before 
1881, and a summary of the decisions of courts and legislation con- 
cerning strikes, combinations, conspiracies, boycotts, etc. 

In respect to this whole report it may be said that no claim can be 
made that these figures as to the number of strikes, the number of 
days they lasted, the loss to the laborers, etc., are absolutely exact. 
It is impossible to obtain exact figures, because they do not exist. 
These statements are those made by the experts sent by the bureau 
to the place where the strike occurred, and are the result of their 
inquiries. They are the best we can obtain, and there is every indi- 
cation that the officers of the bureau discharged their duty with skill 
and care. The report is the most valuable mass of information yet 
brought together on this difficult and obscure subject. 

The California report contains some interesting information as to 
the condition of the working women of California and the trade- 
unions of that State. The rest of the report consists of a chapter on 
manual and industrial training, and on building and loan associations, 
which may be of value to the people of California, but which adds 
nothing to our labor statistics. 

The Connecticut report has absolutely no statistics. The commis- 
sioner came into office about the middle of the year,— too late to do 
anything,— and the report consists of a history of the industrial evo- 
lution of Connecticut and some letters from prominent men, giving 
their opinion of the labor question.. 

The Jowa report, on the other hand, is composed almost entirely 
of statistics of wages and the cost of living, arranged by localities. 
These statistics are nut complete enough to be of any value. The 
returns were made by mail, and were entirely inadequate for the 
purpose. 

The Kansas report has two very excellent features. One is an 
investigation, made by the commissioner in person, of the poor-houses 
of the State. ‘There are no comparative statistics of any great value, 
but it seems probable that the amount of pauperism in Kansas is 
increasing. Noticeable is the large number of paupers of foreign 
birth, and the large number of persons supported by the State, who 
have been disabled while in the service of railroad companies. The 
second feature is a monthly return from a large number of working- 
men of their wages and expenses. While these are not sufficient to 
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form a comprehensive wage-statistics for the whole State, yet they 
give us valuable indications of the condition of the working classes 
and the variations in that condition from month to month and from 
year to year. The investigations of the Kansas commissioner have 
always been distinguished by great good sense and a comprehension 
of the kind of work possible with a limited appropriation. Reports 
on the State charities, flouring mills, manufacturing industries, coal 
operators, raiiroads, and strikes complete the volume. 

The Maine bureau makes its first report, and, as is usual in such 
cases, the statistics are not of much value. The report is made up 
principally of a history of the establishment of labor bureaus in the 
United States, the proceedings of the convention of chiefs of labor 
bureaus held at Madison, Wisconsin, the views of working men as 
given in letters to the bureau, and a history of labor, with some 
information in regard to labor organizations and co-operation in 
Muine. 

The Massachusetts bureau of labor statistics is accustomed to give 
us more valuable reports than any other State bureau, owing to its 
better organization, its long experience, the confidence and support 
of the people of the State and the skill of its officers. In fact, it is 
about the only State bureau whose statistical work is of a high order. 
For its report for 1887 it made use also of the machinery of the State 
census of 1885, so that we have a statistical investigation of great 
accuracy and exhaustiveness. It is devoted entirely to the “ unem- 
ployed.” At the census of 1885 each person who was engaged in a 
gainful occupation was desired to state if he had been unemployed at 
his principal occupation, and if so for how long a period ; and also if 
he had had other occupation during that period, and if so for how 
long. The result is as follows: 

* That out of a total of 816,470 persons employed in gainful occu- 
pations in this State, 241,589, or 29.59 per cent were unemployed at 
their principal occupation, on an average, 4.11 months during the 
census year, the average unemployment for persons engaged in manu- 
factures, pure and simple, being 3.90 months ; in short, that about 
one third of the total persons engaged in remunerative labor were 
unemployed at their principal occupation for about one third of the 
working time.” 

These results are then analyzed in many interesting ways. For 
instance, over 50 per cent of the persons unemployed were between 
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the ages of 20 and 39. Unemployment is more frequent in the cities 
than in the country; 53.51 per cent of the total number of unem- 
ployed persons being found in 23 cities. The principal classes of 
industries in which males are employed are manufactures, — 69.94 
per cent. Chief among these are boots and shoes (18.12 per cent 
of the whole) ; building (13.90 per cent of the whole) ; cotton goods 
(5.92 per cent); metal and metallic goods (6.14 percent). Of the 
females 78.22 per cent of the unemployed were in manufactures. It 
was also noted that 4.45 per cent of the persons unemployed in their 
principal occupation had some work in other occupations. 

The most interesting question in this connection ‘is the cause of the 
lack of occupation during such a considerable period of the year. 
This can be answered only indirectly. It is obvious that in some 
occupations the workmen must lie idle part of the year, as in farm- 
ing and fisheries. The greater number of the unemployed, however, 
being engaged in manufactures, it is natural to look to the statistics 
of manufactures for confirmation of these figures. It there appears 
that work was suspended in manufacturing establishments during the 
census year for an average of 2.94 months, of which 0.20 of a month 
was due to suspension for repairs, improvements, etc. ; 2.72 months 
was caused by slack trade, and 0.02 months was due to strikes 
and lockouts. These figures confirm, to a certain extent at least, 
those gained directly from the individuals, as to their lack of work. 
The whole investigation is of great interest and value. 

The Michigan report is devoted to farm mortgages and the nation- 
ality of farmers in Michigan. It appears that the investigation cov- 
ered 90,803 farms, or about 58 per cent of the total number of farms. 
Of these, 43,079 were acknowledged to be mortgaged to the amount 
of $37,456,272, or 46.8 per cent of their assessed valuation. The 
average rate of interest was 7.2 per cent, and the annual amount of 
interest was $2,701,609. Extending these figures to the farms not 
investigated, there would be a mortgage indebtedness on farms alone 
of $64,392,580, and an annual interest burden of $4,636,265. The 
commissioner uses these statistics to demand some reform in the tax 
laws, by which the non-resident holder of mortgages may be made to 
pay a tax to the State of Michigan, a recommendation which seems 
to me impracticable and outside of the province of the impartial 
statistician. It appears from the other investigation that 63,379 of 
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the farmers are native born, and 31,570 foreign born, mostly Ger- 
mans and Canadians. 

The Missouri report includes the report of the inspector of mines, 
and a reprint of a report of a committee of the legislature on convict 
labor. The statistics of wages, hours of labor, amount of goods manu- 
factured, etc., in the leading manufactures, are arrived at by “ select- 
ing for use a few of the most complete reports sent us of each char- 
acter of business, taking neither the largest nor the smallest, but the 
intermediary concerns as a basis.” On the basis of such figures the 
commissioner is “able to make the gratifying assertion that the show- 
ing of Missouri, as relates to wages, etc., is still better than that of 
most of the States, not taking into consideration that the cost of 
living here is the minimum for western States.” 

The New Jersey bureau has abandoned the wages statistics which it 
has carried on for sc many years, and devotes the greater part of its 
tenth report to the history and statistics of trades-union and labor 
organizations of that State. The sketch is of considerable interest. 
A short chapter on co-operation and a compendium of labor legisla- 
tion from the first part of 1888 are added. 

The North Carolina report was the first one after the organization 
of the bureau, and necessarily tentative in its methods. Its informa- 
tion was gained entirely by correspondence, and while of considerable 
interest, locally, is not of much value statistically. Among the sub- 
jects treated are wage returns from mechanics and farm laborers, 
reports from employers and landlords, cotton and tobacco industries, 
railroads, convict labor, and labor organizations. 

The New York bureau presents a very bulky report on the subjects, 
strikes, boycotts, and conspiracy prosecutions and conspiracy laws. 
The bureau investigated 2212 labor troubles. The number of strikes 
or establishments affected by strikes was 1604, and the number of 
strikers was 51,731. Of these strikes 694 were said to have been 
successful, 190 were compromised, 696 were unsuccessful, and 24 
still pending. 8176 strikers were refused work after the strike. 
The loss of wages incident to strikes was $2,013,229.45. The amount 
expended by labor organizations in relief and conduct of strikes was 
$217,069. Estimated gain to 11,422 persons in wages for one year 
was £944,632. Loss to employers was $1,102,576.70. It is need- 
less to say that these figures are of very great value if they can be 
depended npon. Unfortunately, it is impossible to say, from the 
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report itself, whether any care was exercised in gathering them, or 
whether the statements of men and employers were taken indiscrimi- 
nately. A very full account is given of each strike, embodying the 
answers of both working-men and employers, with copious extracts 
from newspapers and the proceedings of labor unions. The report, as 
a whole, leaves the impression of a gyeat mass of information hastily 
flung together without much discrimination, and it would be well to 
use its conclusions with caution. 

The Ohio report consists of a mass of statistics collected from the 
different counties of the State, in regard to wages and the number of 
hours of labor per day. No attempt is made to tabulate the returns, 
and they possess no statistical value. ‘The financial resources of the 
Ohio bureau seem to be insufficient to accomplish anything. 

The Pennsylranta bureau still employs the old method of sending 
out blanks by mail. But a very small proportion of these are ever 
returned, so that the commissioner himself deciares the statistics to 
be entirely inadequate. By far the larger part of the report consists 
of descriptions of some of the leading iron works of the State. 

The Rhode Island investigation shattered on the refusal of the 
manufacturers to answer the commissioner’s questions. 

The Wisconsin bureau prints a large number of answers by work- 
ing-men to various questions concerning the effect of immigration, 
apprenticeship, labor organizations, acquisition of homes by laboring 
men, etc. It tabulates, also, a great mass of wage returns from 
employees and employers. Much of the information is interesting, 
although not put in such a form as to give a clear idea of the condi- 
tion of the laboring classes in Wisconsin. 

From this hasty review of the reports of the labor bureaus of the 
United States, it appears that very few of them are doing any strictly 
scientific statistical work. ‘Their resources, their legal powers, and 
the skill of their chiefs are all insufficient for that. Very much 
of their work is purely perfunctory, and they are glad to fill up their 
reports with any material that comes to hand. On the other hand, 
they do collect a considerable amount of information that is of local 
interest, and it may be hoped that in the course of time they may 
educate the public to an appreciation of the important work such 
bureaus might do if they were sufficiently supported and a proper 


interest taken in them. 
Ricumonp Mayo Situ. 
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INDEX 
TO REPORTS OF BUREAUS OF LABOR STATISTICS. 


A. 


Agricultural Wages. Iowa, pp. 160-164. N. C., 75-137. See Farms. 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers. Penn., pp. G., 
1-27. (History; progress of conciliation; sliding scale of wages. 
Prepared by Chas. G. Fester, editor of National Labor Tribune, 
official organ. ) 
Apprenticeship. Cal., pp. 193-226. (Laws; native and foreign-born mechan- 
ics; trades-union rules.) 
Laws of Conn. ; Conn., pp. 124-129, 148-151. (Historical.) 
Laws of Mass. Ca)., pp. 364-366. 
N. C., pp. 32-46. (Views of workmen.) 
N. J., pp. 188-194. 
Laws of N. Y. Cal., pp. 362-364. 
Statistics of Wis., pp. 166-188. (Age at entering trade, years re- 
quired.) 
Arbitration, Act for creation of State Board of, in N. Y. Mo., pp. 10-15. 
Arbitration and Conciliation. See Amalgamated Assvciation. Penn., 
pp. G., 1-27. 


B. 
Boycotts. N. Y., pp. 521-552. 
Building and Loan Associations. Cal., pp. 292-317 (including statistics). 
Laws of Mass. Cal., pp. 357-360. 
In Maine. Cal., pp. 360-362. 
Bureaus of Labor Statistics; report of national meeting. Iowa, pp. 304- 
311. Maine, pp. 6-53. 


C. 


Cambria Iron Co., description and history of. Penn., pp. E. 1-19. (Plates 
of tenement houses, etc.) 

Capital, laws relating to. Conn., pp, 237-253. 

Charities. Kansas, pp. 69-74. 

Child Labor. Wis., pp. 166-188, 228, 229. Maine, 214-221. R. I., pp. 
17-24, 27-35. Mass., p. 157. Conn., pp. 256-258. See Incex in 
Iowa. Mass., pp. 26-95. 
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Chinese Strikes. Cal., pp. 182-185. 
Trades unions. Cal., pp. 181-185. 
City and Town Finance. Iowa, pp. 369-371. (Receipts, expenditures, in- 
debtedness, and rate of taxation.) 
Coal, statistics as to production, condition, accidents, of mines in Penn. 
Penn., pp. I. 1-W. 9. 
Miuers, wages, and cost of living. Iowa, pp. 165-190. 
Operators, statistics of. Kansas, pp. 259-265. 
Conciliation. Penn., pp. G. 1-27. 
Conspiracies. Decisions of courts and legislation concerning strikes, 
combinations, couspiracies,; boycotts, etc. U. S., pp. 1109-1145. 

Prosecutions and laws. N. Y., pp. 565-700. (Historical; frequent 
quotations from early English Acts.) 

Convict Labor, Report of Committee of General Assembly of Mo. Mo., 
pp. 137-175. 

Iowa, pp. 232-293. (Includes data from Illinois report.) 

N. C., pp. 173-216. (General treatment.) Act of N. C., 1887. (Cor- 
respondence from mechanics, etc., and letters from prison author- 
ities of other states.) 

See cost of living. 

Co-operation in farming. Cal., pp. 318-320. 

Speech by Senator Stanford. Cal., pp. 321-328. 

In creameries. Iowa, pp. 218, 219. 

In Maine, pp. 195-212. (Local.) Pp. 176-195. (General in treatment. ) 

And Profit Sharing. Ohio, pp. 19-29. (Reprint of papers read at 
National Meeting of Commissioners of Labor Bureaus, 1887.) 

N. J., pp. 194-202, 317-332. ° (Detailed financial statements of local 
compunies. ) 

Cost of living. Detailed accounts for various families and for convicts. 
Maine, pp. 89-98. 

Cotton manufactures in N.C. N. C., pp. 139-152. (Returns from 31 of 
80 mills.) 

Mills. Statistics of R. I., pp. 16-24. 

County Finavces. lowa, pp. 372-375. (Receipts; expenditures ; indebted- 
ness, and rate of taxation.) Es 
Creameries. Capital, wages, and hours. Iowa, pp. 218, 219. 

Co-operation. Iowa, pp. 218, 219. 

Credit Check, fac similes of. Wis., pp. 111-115. 


D. 
Discontent among the Laboring Class, five papers on. Conn., 281-350. 
(‘* By a Capitalist,” ‘‘A Master-Workman of Knights of Labor,” 
** President of Conn. Land and Labor League,” ‘*‘ Editor of Labor 
Reform Paper,” ‘“ Lecturer on Patent Law in Yale University.”) 
Domestic Service. Cal., pp. 91-94. 


. 
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E. 


Early Closing and Holidays. N. Y., pp. 555-561. 

Employees, Returns of. N. C., pp. 11-31. (Wages and hours, cost of 
living, lost time, frequency of payment, method of payment, com- 
parison with condition of three years previous, ) 

Ohio, pp. 163-277. (Sex, wages, hours. ‘ This part embraces the 
real work of statistical agents of this bureau.”) 

Employers, Returns of. N. C., pp. 52-61. (Capital, wages, laborers, 
classified as to age, sex, skill, etc.) 

Wis., pp. 215-240. (Including wages and earnings, number of em- 
ployees, days’ work lost, children employed.) 


R. 48-57. 
F. 
Farms. Mich., pp. 4-18. (Acreage, ownership, and mortgage indebted- 
ness.) 


Maine, 223-239. 

Farmers, nativity of, and comparative prosperity by nationalities. Mich., 
pp. 89-388. (Includes number having money on arrival, and 
amount brought.) 

Finance. See City, County. 

Fishermen, condition of. Maine, pp. 111-120. 

Flouring Mills. Kansas, pp. 192-209. 

Fortnightly Payment of Wages. Maine, pp. 167-171. 

Free Text Books. R. I., pp. 72-88. 


H. 


Hat Industry. N, J., pp. 335-339. 

Health of Working-women. Cal., 98-108. 

Holidays. N. Y., pp. 555-560. Maine, p. 513. 

Homes, Mortgages on. Iowa, pp. 9-118, 166-179. 

Hours of Labor. Cal., pp. 132-148, 83, 84 (for women). Conn., pp. 44, 
156. Iowa, pp. 9-118. Kansas, pp. 134-156. Maine, pp. 64-73. 
Mo., pp. 26-96. N.C., pp. 16-31. N. Y., pp. 28, 89-104. Ohio, 
pp. 163-277. Wis., pp. 118-141. - 

Of Street Railway Employees. Iowa, pp. 228-231. 


I. 


Immigration, Opinion of Wage-workers on. Wis., pp. 1-14. 

Industrial Statistics. R. I., pp. 16-38. (Including cotton, woollen mills, 
jewelry, founderies, and machine shops.) 

Industries, Returns of. Ohio, pp. 79-145. (By counties,men and women 
employed, weeks’ work, frequency of payment, capital and pro- 
duction.) 
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Inspection, Synopsis of Reports of. Wis., pp. 243-366. (Including fac- 
tories, shops, and wholesale stores, hotels, boarding houses, hos- 
pitals, and other institutions.) 

Mining. See Mining. 
Interest paid on Mortgages. Iowa, pp. 9-118, 165-179. 
Iron and Steel Workers, Amalgamated Association of. Penn., pp. G. 1-27. 


K. 


Keystone Saw, Tool, Steel, and File Works. Penn., pp. E. 21-35. (Numer- 
ous plates.) 

Kindergartens. Cal., pp. 258-265. 

Knights of Labor in Penn. Penn., pp. G. 28-44. (Prepared by John L. 


Butler. General in its treatment.) N.C., pp. 217-235. (General.) 


L. 
N. Y., pp. 703-778. 


Labor Laws of N. Y., 1886-87. 
Conn., pp. 44, 254-278. 

Labor Organizations. Cal., pp. 109-148. 

Conn., pp. 353-379. (General in its treatment, extracts from con- 
stitutions.) 

Maine, pp. 149-167. 

N. C., pp. 217-235. (General treatment of Knights of Labor, farm- 
ers’ movements, and Patrons of Husbandry, history of latter in 


N. C.) 

InN. J. N.J., pp. 3-61. (Contains report of 389 labor organiza- 
tions.) 

Policy of. N. J., pp. 67-100. (Extracts from By-Laws and Consti- 
tutions.) 


Benefit features and strike regulations. N. J., pp. 103-151. 

Success or failure. N.J., pp. 155-206. (Historical.) 

See Knights of Labor, Amalgamated Society, Trades Unions, Con- 
spiracies. 

Landlords and Farm Tenants and Laborers. Showing wages, educa- 

tional, moral and financial condition of farm laborer. N. C., pp. 
75-137. (Returns in regard to farm labor are very full. Mort- 
gage and lien bond system.) See Farm. 

Legislation. Lubor, laws relating to capital. Conn., pp. 237-253. 

N. J., pp. 343-360. 

R. IL., pp. 100, 101. 

Concerning strikes, combinations, conspiracies, boycotts, etc. 
U. S., pp. 1146-1164. (Extracts from statutes and laws of differ- 
ent states.) 

Suggestions for new. Wis,, pp. 64-79, 
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Industrial, in Conn. Conn., pp. 27-278. (Extract made from early 
laws for government encouragement, pp. 47-70; for regulation of 
prices of wages, 71-94; for protection of consumers, 95-115; for 
employers and employees, 123-161; railway legislation, pp. 162- 
214.) 

Living, Cost of, in 48 towns. Ohio, pp. 145-161. (Prices of about 40 
articles. ) 

Maine, pp. 89-98. 

Loan and Building Associations. See Building Associations. 

Lockouts. See Strikes. 

Loss of Time. Wis., pp. 216-237. N. C., pp. 16-31. See Mass. Report, 
Unemployed. 


M. 


Manual Training. Cal., pp. 227-291. 
Schools. Cal., pp. 242-251. 
Manufactures, Returns of, in Mo. Mo., pp. 25-96. 
Iowa, pp. 196-211. (But few returns made.) 
Maine, pp. 121-127. 
Kansas, pp. 210-258. 
Wages. Maine, pp. 223-239. 
Mining Industry, Returns of. Iowa, pp. 211-217. (Capital, output, days 
worked, employees, wages, strikes.) 
Kansas, pp. 157, 158. 
Ohio, pp. 137-145. 
Inspection in Mo. Act of Mo., pp. 16-22. 
Report of State Mine Inspector, Oct. 29, 1887. Mo., pp. 179-258. 
(This is the first report.) 
Mortgage Indebtedness of Farms. Mich., 4-88, 389-393. (Includes fore- 
closures, redemptions. ) 


O. 


Organized Labor. See Labor Organizations. 


P. 


Pauperism. Kansas, pp. 29-68. (Numbers, maintenance, and descriptive 

matter. ) 
Maine, pp. 147-148. (Paupers, wholly and partially supported ; 

expense.) 

Payment, Frequency of. Maine, pp. 167-171. Ohio, pp. 79-145. Conn., 
266. R. 1., pp. 68-71. 

Printing Establishments, Labor in. Cal., pp. 347-354. 

Profit Sharing. Ohio, pp. 19-29. See Co-operation. 

Prostitutes, Occupation of. Cal., pp. 105-108. 

Protective and Benevolent Institutions for Women. Cal., pp. 94-97. 
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R. 
Railroads. Legislation in Conn., pp. 162-214.. 
Kansas, pp. 266-295. (General statistics.) 
Iowa, pp. 219-227. (Wages, hours, passengers killed, and injured ; 
employees killed or injured. ) 
N. C., pp. 163-171. (Wages, hours of labor of employees.) 
Missouri, pp. 99-121. (Employees and salaries.) 
Relief to Working-men in Penn. Penn., pp. B. 1-146. (Contains accounts 
of relief funds of different companies. ) 
Revenue to Cities from License. [owa, pp. 376-383. (Includes revenue 
from licenses of nearly 150 occupations. ) 


S. 


Seamen on Pacific Coast Vessels. Cal., pp. 340-346. 

Sliding Scale of Wages. - Penn., pp. G. 1-27. 

Statistics. Methods. Cal., pp. 7-11. Kansas, pp. 2-3. Maine, pp. 2-4; 
also 54-60. R. pp. 8 16. 

General. Maine, pp. 223-239. (Attempts to get valuations, polls, 
number of farms, wages paid to farin laborers, manufacturing 
statistics, summer resorts. ) 

Cotton Mills. R. I., pp. 16-24. 

Street Railways. Mo., pp. 125-134. (Number of employees, wages, and 
hours. ) 

Iowa, pp. 228-231. 

Strikes and Lockouts, Tables and Summaries in U.S. U.S., pp. 35-1025. 
(Analysis of Tables, pp. 9-33. Includes strikes by states, years, 
and industries; causes, duration, success, loss, number, wages 
before and after strike, etc.) 

Occurring in U. S. prior to 1881. U. §., pp. 1027-1108. (Histor- 
ical and descriptive.) 

Cal., pp. 149-181. (Taken from National Report.) 

Conn., pp. 383-449. 

Cornellsville Coke Region. Penn., pp. F. 1-18. 

Iowa, pp. 211-217. 

Kansas, pp. 296-305. (Description of local strikes. ) 

Maine, pp. 128-146. (Based on National Report; includes some 
additional matter. ) 

Mich., pp. 397-429. (Taken from National Report.) 

Mich., 1887, pp. 430-432. 

Mo., pp. 261-293. (From National Report.) 

N. J., pp. 209-313, pp. 103-151. (Regulations. ) 

N. Y. Strikes of 1887, pp. 39-517. (Remarks by the Commissioner, 

pp. 15-30. Report includes causes, results, men engaged, loss, 

cost, mode of settlement, pp. 61-64; wages before and after 
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strikes, 64-88 ; hours before and after strikes, 89-104; sympathetic 
strikes, 105-111; wages lost, 114-117; cost and gains, 120-125; 
descriptive matter, with reference to different trades, 166-443.) 

Special Report of Labor Disturbances in Ohio. Ohio, pp. 32-38, 
39-78. (From National Report.) 

Penn., pp. F. 19-49. (From National Report.) 

In San Francisco. Cal, p. 154. 

R. I., pp. 58-67, py. 58-61. (Local and descriptive.) 

Sweating System Among Working-women. Cal., pp. 85-91. 


Taxation and Assessment. Iowa, pp. 294-368. 

Technical and Trades Schools. Cal., pp. 252-257. 

Time of employment, days’ work, idle for various reasons. Penu., pp. 
D. 1-23. 

Tobacco Manufactories in N.C. N.C., pp. 153-161. (Returns from 42 
of 150 factories.) 

Trades-Unions. Cal., pp. 109-148. (Detailed and local in its treatment.) 
See Labor Organizations, Apprenticeship. 

Truck System. N. J., pp. 186-188. 


U. 


Unemployed. From State Census of 1885. Mass., pp. 397-429. (By 
towns, by sex, by number of months unemployed, by age periods, 
by occupations, by nativity, by causes.) 


V. 


Views of Employers. N. C., pp. 62-74. 
of Working-men. Cal., pp. 186-192. 
Maine, pp. 98-111. 
N. C., pp. 82-47. 


W. 
Wages. Cal., pp. 132-148. : 

Working-women. Cal., pp. 80-84. 

Iowa, pp. 9-139. (Nativity, working hours, maximum and mini- 
mum wages, days lost, number owning home, homes mortgaged, 
nuinber in debt, number saved money, number with life insurance, 
number with savings bank account, frequency of payment of 
wages, also average price paid for commodities.) 

Farm Laborers. Iowa, pp. 160-164. 

Kansas, pp. 75-91. 

Railroad employees. Maine, pp. 84-88. (List of accidents.) 

Maine, pp. 61-83, 223-239. (Days lost, those owning home, its 
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value and mortgages, rate of interest, rent, frequency of pay- 
ment, membership in labor organizations, savings, indebtedness. 
Returns few.) 

Ohio, pp. 79-145. 

Sliding Scale. Penn., pp. G. 1-27. 

Penn., pp. H. 1-28. (Statistics of income and mode of expenditure.) 
Pp. C. 1-53. (Days’ work and earnings.) 

Wis., pp. 117-213. (Including highest, lowest, and average wages, 
production, apprenticeship, and child labor, ailments of work- 
men, nationality, cost of tools.) 

Wage-workers, tables of wages, and occupations. Iowa, pp 190-193. 

Working-women. Cal., pp. 14-108. (Occupations, wages, hours of labor, 
general conditions, age, family relation, residence, rent and board, 
financial results the past year, nativity of parents.) 

Employment of. Maine, pp. 214-221. 

Wages of. N. J., pp. 202-206. 


SANITARY REPORTS OF DR. LUCY M. HALL AND 
PROF. DWIGHT PORTER. 


Unsanitary Conditions in Country Homes. By Dr. Lucy M. Hall. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: Journal of Sucial Science, No. xxv, Dec., 1888. 
pp. 59-77. 

Report upon a Sanitary Inspection of Certain Tenement-House 
Districts of Boston. By Dwight Porter, Assistant Professor of Civil 
Engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Boston, 1889. 


yp. 76. 
ies recent sanitary investigations liave been made with some 
positive, as well as suggestive, results. In each of these there has 
been an attempt to state conclusions in statistical form, although in 
this respect the report of Dr. Hall is based upon a narrow range of 
observations. It shows, however, what might be done by a more 
systematic and generous co-operation of observers. During two 
summer vacations, Dr. Hall carefully investigated the condition of 
about 65 farm houses in New England, Middle, and Western States, 
and in addition received reports from many others. Inquiry was 
made with reference to the character of the soil, number and situation 
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of shade trees, age and construction of the house, windows, location 
of bedroom: and living rooms, condition of cellar, water supply, out- 
buildings. disposal of waste, and health of occupants. From these 
returns the following table has been prepared : 


Western 


Middle 


New England. nt, States. 

Years. Years. Years. 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

Houses too closely shaded............+.++++ 50 49 62 
Sleeping rooms on first floor..............++- 100 99 4 
Sleeping rooms not warmed in winter...... 72 24 19 
* Shut-up”’ best parlors and houses too dark 85 68 60 
Cellars damp Wet...... 60 93 80 
Barn joined to the house...............-++- 55 
Privy joined to the house .............-+.-. 55 14 19 
Privy without vault or ventilating shaft. ... 72 14 39 
Slops thrown from back door.............. 77 40 26 
Well im the 18 14 23 

Feet. Feet. Feet. 
Average distance from barn.............-+- 463 117 118 
Nearest distance from barn............++++ 20 25 20 
Average distance from 283 33 
Nearest distance from privy.............++. 15 5 30 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

Illness from rheumatism. 71 80 80 
Illness from lung affections................ 93 76 65 
Illness from diphtheria. 93 70 15 
Illness from typhoid tever......... 55 9 27 
Illness from bowel affections... ............ 50 33 4 


In nearly every case the condition of the premises was a positive 
index to the health history of the inhabiting occupants. The relation 
of health to sanitary condition is reinforced by testimony furnished 
by several physicians in various country districts. Dr. Hall reports 
that she found more interest, and a somewhat better acquaintance 
with sanitary subjects, in the western towns which she visited than 
among people of the same grade in the east, although it appears that 
her information of the latter region was mostly derived from conditions 
in Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine. 

The inquiry conducted by Prof. Porter was devoted to ascertaining 
the sanitary condition of the poorer laboring people of Boston; and 
for this object about 900 hcuses were visited. Of these one third were 
tenement houses, ¢. ¢., occupied by more than three families. The 
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houses reported upon are in different portions of the city, in six 
wards, and they contained in 1887, the time of the inquiry, about 
12,000 people, or nearly one seventh of the entire population of this 
particular district. The general conclusion was not so unfavorable as 
was, perhaps, anticipated. At any rate, the investigation did not bring 
to light any of the enormities which were disclosed by the London inves- 
tigation of 1840, or in the more recent New York Tenth Ward inves- 
tigation. 

From the statistical summary of “ overcrowded sleeping rooms” it 
appears “that in about 200 selected tenement houses, representing a 
population of upward of 4500 persons, about one half were found 
sleeping in rooms affording them an average of less than 500 cubic 
feet space [the standard]; and more than 700 persons averaged less 
than 200 feet each.” In this connection an interesting question is 
started as to the possible density of city population consistent with 
health. ‘The most densely populated ward in Boston averages about 
230 to the acre; in New York 430 is the maximum for any one ward, 
the tenth; and in Chicago, 86. In New York there are at least eight 
wards in each of which the average density of population exceeds the 
highest average that can be fairly calculated for any ward in Boston. 
If particular blocks are chosen within the ward, these figures are 
greatly exceeded. In some limited sections in Boston, the settlement 
averages from 600 to 700 persons per acre. 

Such density need not necessitate bad sanitary conditions, although 
it almost universally does. In houses, however, built by the Boston 
Co-operative Building Company, where “few would take exception 
to the arrangements for health and comfort of the tenant, there is a 
settlement at the rate of some 1200 persons per acre.” 

In regard to the cleanliness of houses inspected, about one in seven 
was reported as poor; two fifths as good; and the remainder fair. 
Fully a quarter of the houses contained privy vaults; and of 600 
water-closets 100 were in a filthy condition. Prof. Porter’s report is 
made the more valuable by numerous diagrams of tenement houses, 
as well as by photographs of regions visited. 
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PRACTICAL STATISTICS. 


Practical Statistics: a Handbook for the use of the Statistician at 
Work, Students in Colleges and Academies, Agents, Census Enumera- 
tors, etc. By Charles F. Pidgin, Chief Clerk of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. Boston: The William E. Smythe Co. 
Pp. vi, 201. 

The issue of a practical guide and handbook for use in statistical 
work is a hopeful sign; and its appearance in the United States is 
another illustration of the ingenious adaptability of the American 
character. There are now a number of statistical agencies of one 
sort or another in operation in the United States; some of these can 
point to useful service, and yet much of well-meant energy is wasted 
on account of poor organization, and faulty methods in the collection 
of material, in tabulation, and in the presentation of results. This 
work of Mr. Pidgin is designed to assist the active statistician, and 
more particularly those who direct investigations through the machin- 
ery of an official bureau. It is largely based upon the past experience 
of the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Statistics, and consequently 
presents methods which have approved themselves after fifteen years 
of careful testing. This Bureau has been fortunate in the possession 
of officers who have enjoyed a long tenure; their work, therefore, has 
been progressive and evolutionary rather than temporary and ill- 
defined. Mr. Pidgin’s book is so minute and detailed in its informa- 
tion and suggestions that. with it as a guide, it is safe to say a statistical 
bureau might be organized, ab initio, and placed in running order with 
considerable prospect of success, even though the managers were 
untrained to the profession. Instruction is given in the preparation 
of schedules; the rules to be futnished to enumerators and agents, 
the examination of returns, and in tabulation. In many cases fac- 
similes of the blanks actually used are given. In reading these 
instructions, precise and detailed in all particulars, one is more than 
ever reminded of the absolute necessity of careful definition and plain 
speech in this department of work. In referring to the social statistics 
of the Massachusetts census of 1885, the author remarks that the only 
error that was made was caused by confounding lodgers and boarders ! 
Again and again the enumerator is counselled that he cannot be too 
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explicit. The difficulties which meet the enumerator in the prosecu- 
tion of his inquiries are taken up at length, and much excellent 
suggestion is given as to the best method of procedure. 

According to the author, the statistics in regard to the average 
number of persons employed in industrial establishments, the capital 
invested, and expenses and profits are practically never answered 
with precision, and have to be used with great caution. It is also 
stated that of the industrial returns in Massachusetts about 75 per 
cent are substantially correct, and that the remaining 25 per cent are 
usually of small establishments, and do not represent more than 10 per 
cent of the total product. A short but interesting chapter gives an 
account of the various machines which are in-use for calculating, and 
which thus considerably lighten the work of the statistician. This 
book should be of service also to the economist and student of statistical 
reports, for he can there learn much of the difficulties which stand in 
the way of complete success, and will be greatly aided in interpreting 
statistics, and in arriving at juster conclusions. 


THE CENSUS ACT FOR 1890. 


The following is an abstract of the most important provisions of 
the Act (approved March, 1889) for taking the eleventh and subse- 


quent censuses : 

Sec. 1. Provides that the census of population, wealth, and indus- 
try shall be taken as of the date June 1, 1890. 

Src. 2. That there shall be established in the Department of the 
Interior a Census Office, the chief officer of which shall be the Super- 
intendent of Census. 

Sec. 3. That the Superintendent of Census shall receive an annual 
salary of $6000, and shall employ a certain number of clerks and 
laborers. 

Sec. 4. That by the lst of March, 1890, there shall be appointed 
supervisors of census in each state and territory, the number of which 


shall not exceed 175. 
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Sec. 5. That each supervisor of census shall divide his district into 
subdivisions most convenient for enumeration, and for each subdivis- 
ion an enumerator shall be appointed. The supervisor shall transmit 
to the enumerators the schedules and give the necessary instructions. 
He shall examine and scrutinize the returns, and forward these to the 
Superintendent. 

Sec. 6. Each supervisor shall receive the sum of $125, and in addi- 
tion, in thickly settled districts, $1 for each thousand, or majority 
fraction of a thousand, of the population ; and in sparsely settled dis- 
tricts $1.40 for each thousand or majority fraction ; an allowance for 
clerk hire may also be made, provided that in the aggregate no super- 
visor shall be paid less than the sum of $500. 

Sec. 7. That all mail matter of the Census shall be transported 
free of postage. 

Sec. 8. That enumerators shall subscribe to a stated oath. 

Sec. 9. That each enumerator shall visit, personally, each dwelling 
house and family and individual living out of a family to obtain the 
several items of information. That special agents may be employed 
to enumerate the [ndiaus within the jurisdiction of the United States, 
classifying as to Indians taxed and Indians not taxed, 

Sec. 10. That enumerators shall be compensated with an allowance 
not exceeding two cents for each living inhabitant, two cents for each 
death reported, fifteen cents for each farm, and twenty cents for each 
establishment of productive industry ; and for each surviving soldier, 
sailor, or marine, or widows of such, five cents: that in other subdi- 
visions, according to the difficulty of enumeration, compensation may 
be allowed not less than $3 nor more than $6 per day of ten hours, 
wheu a per diem compensation is established; nor more than three 
cents for each inhabitant, twenty ceuts for each farm, and thirty cents 
for each establishment of productive industry, wheu a per capita com- 
pensation is deemed advisable. No claim for mileage or travelling 
expenses is to be allowed, except in extreme cases. 

Sec. 11. That the subdivision assigned to any enumerator shall 
not exceed 4000 inhabitants, as near as may be. 

Sees. 12 anv 13. ‘That neglect or refusal to perform duties shall 
be punished by certain defined penalties. 

Secs. 15 anp 16. That every persou more than twenty years of 
age is required to render true accounts of every person belonging to 
the family, and upon refusal may be fined not exceeding $100. Re- 
fusal of officers of corporations ta auswer may be fined not exceeding 
$10,000, to which may be added imprisonment for a period not ex- 
ceeding one year. 

Sec. 17. That the schedule of inquiries shall be similar to those 
employed in the ‘Tenth Census, “it being the intent of this section to 
give to said Secretary full discretion over the form of the schedule ; 
that there should be a special schedule for the names, organizations, 
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and length of service of those who served in the army, navy, or 
marine corps of the United States in the war of the Rebellion, and 
who are survivors and the widows of soldiers, sailors, or marines ; 
also that the population schedules shall include an inquiry as to the 
number of negroes, mulattoes, quadroons, and octoroons. ‘There shall 
be published the statistics of the population, industry, and resources 
of the district of Alaska. There shall be collected the statistics relat- 
ing to the collected indebtedness of private corporations and individu- 
als, and also information relating to animals not on farms. The 
only volumes that shall be prepared shall relate to population and 
social statistics relating thereto, the products of manufactories, mining, 
and agriculture, mortality, and vital statistics, valuation and public 
indebtedness, recorded indebtedness, and to statistics relating to rail- 
road corporations, incorporated express, telegraph and insurance 
companies, a list of the names, organization, and length of service of 
surviving soldiers, sailors, and marines, and the widows of soldiers, 
sailors, and marines. 

Sec. 18. That mortality statistics may be obtained in cities or 
states from local authorities ; that manufacturing, mining, and social 
statistics may be collected by experts, as also the statistics of fishing, 
cattle, insurance, and transportation industries. ‘That the special 
agents shall in no case be compensated more than $6 a day. 

Sec. 19. That the enumeration shall be complete on or before the 
first day of July, and in any city having over 10,000 inhabitants 
under the census of 1880, the enumeration shall be taken within two 
weeks of the first Monday of June. ‘That the sum of $6,400,000 be 
the maximum cost of the Census, exclusive of printing, engraving, 
and binding. 

Sec. 23. That population statistics shall be furnished to municipal 
governments upon application, to be paid for at the rate of twenty-five 
cents for each hundred names. 


CENSUS OF DEAF-MUTES. 


An interesting report on the defective classes of the United States 
was recently made to the Census Committee of the United States 
Senate by Prof. A. Graham Bell. From Prof. Bell’s report, published 
in full in Science, Jan. 18, 1889, the following abstract has been con- 
densed : 
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According to the Census returns the defective classes have increased 
400 per cent in three years, while the general population of the country 
has simply doubled. When the whole population of the United States 
is classified according to age in 1880, the proportion of deaf-mutes 
among the younger persons is seen to be greater than among the 
older. Classification of the deaf-mutes according to ‘their age, in 
1880, shows that there has been an enormous increase in recent 
years in numbers of the non-congenitally deaf; but this, Prof. Bell 
thinks, need hardly be considered as a permanent condition, for it 
appears to be due to an epidemic of cerebro-spinal meningitis, which 
will probably die away as former epidemics have done. 

The following table shows the percentage of the whole population 
of the United States, born at each decade, and also the percentage of 
the congenitally deaf population : : 


» 
| Total Popula- | Congenital a | ee 
Period of Birth. tion Living Deaf-MutesLiv- 

1808. | ing in 1880, Population Living| Deaf Populati’n 

| in 183). Living in 1880. 
Before 1780........ | 4,016 0.0080 
20,863 9 0.0416 0.074 
1791-1800 .......... 196,197 63 0.3012 0.518 
776,507 241 1.5482 1.983 
1,820,095 72 3.6488 3.883 
| 3,111,317 751 6.2033 6.17) 
aes. | 4,558,256 1,078 9.0882 8.870 
6,369,362 1,614 12.6992 13.280 
re 9,168,393 2,460 18.2798 20.240 
a 10,726,601 3,398 21.3866 27.958 
13,304,176 2,068 26.7051 17.015 
| 50,155,873 «12,154 100.0000 100.000 


The indications are that the congenital deaf-mutes of the country 
are increasing at a greater rate than the general population. Prof. 
Bell states that the facts in his possession show that intermarriage 
between deaf-mutes began in the year 1819, and that the percentage 
of these intermarriages has grown continuously, until at present about 
90 per cent of all such unfortunates wed with those whd are similarly 
affected. Prof. Bell’s statistics include 1443 cases in which deaf- 
mutes have married. In 71 of these marriages the deaf-mutes were 
wedded to persons of ordinary hearing power, and 1372, or 95 per 
cent, of the marriages were between deaf-mutes, 

By a calculation from statistics in his own possession, Prof. Bell 
obtains the following result: first, one person in every 1480 of the 
general population was deaf and dumb, and one person in every 64 
of the deaf-mute population was a child of deaf-mute parents ; second, 
one person in every 2736 of the general population was deaf from 
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birth, and one person in every 38 of the congenitally deaf population 
was a child of deaf-mute parents. Prof. Bell makes many suggestions 
for the securing of a more accurate census in 1890, and the conclusion 
of his report states that, in examining the ancestry of deaf-mutes, he 
has had occasion to consult the original population schedules of former 
censuses, which are preserved in the Department of the Interior ; and 
he has found little difficulty in tracing the families backward from 
census to census in the male line of ascent. If the name of the father 
had been given in former censuses, it might now be possible for genea- 
logical experts to trace from these records the American ancestry of 
every person now living in the United States in every branch, for 
the name of the father would give the maiden name of females. He 
therefore suggests that in the census of 1890 the father’s name should 
be noted in that part of the schedule that relates to the uativity of 
the parents, so that the people of the United States may leave to 
their descendants genealogical records from which their full ancestry 
may at any future time be ascertained. 


THE EXTENSION OF THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


The question whether the employment of the Metric System is 
growing or not was recently discussed in a note presented to the 
Academie des Sciences, by M. de Malarce. An abstract of this 
appears in Heonomiste Frangais, Feb. 23, 1889. 

M. de Malarce begins by stating that, in 1887, the states where 
the decimal metric system is obligatory comprise a population of 
302 millions inhabitants,—an increase of 53 millions since 1877. 
The states where the metric system is authorized by law as optional 
(England, certain British colonies, Canada, the United States) com- 
prise 96.9 millions of inhabitants, an increase of 19 millions since 
1877; and the states where the metric system is legally admitted in 
principle, or partially applied, as in the customs (Russia, Turkey, 
British India), comprise a population of 395 millions, an increase of 
54 millions since 1877. 

The metric system is thus legally recognized throughout the civil- 
ized world by 794 millions of people, an increase of 126 millions 
since 1877. These 794 millions represent 60.6 per cent of the popu- 
lation of the civilized world,— that is to say. of countries which have a 
census or an Official enumeration of the population. These latter 
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contain 1311 millions. China, Japan, and Mexico have different 
systems, decimal but not metric. They represent a population of 
474 millions. The other civilized nations not comprised in the 
figures given above have neither the decimal nor the metric system ; 
they represent bat a slight fraction of the civilized world,— less than 
43 millions. 

If we pass to the examination of monetary systems, it will be 
noticed that the five states that formed the monetary union of 1865 
(France and her colonies, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, and Greece) 
comprise a population of 111 millions. Four states (Austro-Hun- 
gary, since 1870; Monaco, 1879; Finland, 1878; Russia, 1887) 
coined certain pieces in conformity with the French system, which 
are receivable, according to a decision of the French government, at 
her public banks, and, in consequence, are legal tender in France. 
These states represent a population of 144 millions. 

Four states in Europe (Roumania, 1867; Spain, 1868 ; Servia, 
1873; and Bulgaria, 1877), one state in Africa (Corigo, 1877), one 
state in Asia (Persia), and nine states in America (the Argentine 
Republic, Bolivia, Chili, Columbia, Hayti, Nicaragua, Peru, Uru- 
guay, and Venezuela), have also coined money according to the 
French system; and these represent a population of 56 millions. 
The total population, therefore, of the states which have ceined 
money similar to the French system comprise 311 millions as against 
162 millions in 1877; these 311 millions equal 23.7 per cent of the 
population of the civilized world. 

Besides these states which tend to the French monetary system, 
and to an international circulation, there are certain notable excep- 
tions, as, for example, England, Canada, Germany, the Netherlands, 
Scandinavian Union, Turkey, Morocco, Portugal, China, Siam, Japan, 
the United States, and Brazil. 
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Publications of the American Statistical Association. 


Of the former publications of the American Statistical Association 
several are now out of print; the following, however, can be supplied 
upon application. 


Collections of the American Statistical Association, 
~ Vol.I. (Parts I-III.) By Rev. Josern B. Fert, LL.D. Boston, 
1847. Pp. 596. Price $5.00. 


Contents: Statistics of Towns in Massachusetts. 

Heights, Latitudes and Longitudes of Eminences in Massa- 
chusetts above the Level of the Sea. 

Latitudes and Longitudes of Objects whose Positions have 
been determined by Secondary Triangles. 

Latitudes and Longitudes of Light-Houses in Massachu- 
setts. 

Statistics of Population in Massachusetts. 

Statistics of Taxation in Massachusetts, including Valua- 
tion and Population. 


History of the Progress and Pcpulation of the United 
States. From 1790 to 1870. By Epwarp Jarvis, M.D. 


Boston, 1877. Pp. 16. Price 25 cents. 
(This paper was originally printed in the volume of the Transactions of the Eighth 
International Statistical Congress, in 1872.) 


Financial Connection of the Use of Spirits and Wine 
with the People of Concord, Massachusetts. By 
Epwarp Jarvis, M.D. (Read before the Association, Oct. 20, 
1882.) Boston, 1883. Price 25 cents. 

Boston’s Trade and Commerce for Forty Years, 1844 
to 1884. By Hamittron Anprews Hitt, A.M. Boston, 1884. 
Pp. 20. Price 25 cents. 

Memorial of Edward Jarvis, M.D. By Rosert W. Woop, 
M.D. Boston, 1885. Pp. 24. Price 25 cents. 


Address DAVIS R. DEWEY, Secretary, 
Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Association issues at least four publications annually. These 
will be sent to members of the Association on payment of the annual 
assessment of two dollars. Copies can also be purchased upon remit- 
tance of the advertised prices. 

The following numbers have been published : — 

No.1. Statistics of Water Power Employed in Manu- 
facturing in the United States. By Grorcr F. Swain, 
S.B. 75 cents. 

Nos. 2,3. Park Areas and Open-Air Spaces in Ameri- 
can Cities. By E. R. L. Goutp, Pu.D. 

Key to the Publications of the United States Census, 
1790--1887: with Occasional References to Other 
Statistical Works. By Epwarp Ciark Lunt, A.M. $1. 

No.4. Life Insurance in the United States. By Water 
C. Wrieut, Esq. 

Review of Reports of Bureaus of Labor Statistics for 
1887. By Pror. Richmonp Mayo Smiru. 


Index to Reports of Bureaus of Labor Statistics for 
1887. 


Miscellany---Sanitary Reports of Dr. Lucy M. Hall and 
Prof.Dwight Porter; Pidgin’s Practical Statistics; 
Act for Census of 1890; Census of Deaf-Mutes; 
Extension of Metric System. 

The following papers will appear in succeeding numbers of the 

Publications of the Association : — 

Notes on the Statistical Determination of the Causes 
of Poverty. By Amos G. Warner, Pu.D. 

The Presentation of Statistics in the Finance Reports 
of the Several States. By Pror. E. R. A. Sericman, 
Pu.D., Columbia University. 

Railway Statistics. By Pror. Artuur T. Haptey, Yale 
University. 

Reports of City Controllers. By Henry B. Garpner, 
Pu.D,, Brown University. 

Commercial Statistics. By A.C. Srevens, Esg., Bradstreet’s, 
New York. 

Statistics of Public Lands of the United States. By 
ALBERT Hart, Ph.D., Harvard University. 

Prison Statistics. By Ro.anp P. Pu.D., University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Cost of Wheat Production. By Epwarp Arkinson, A.M. 

Statistics of Higher Education. By Pror. Joun Dewey, 

Pu.D., University of Minnesota. 
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